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A PAPAL STATEMENT 


N this issue we print the short discourse given by His Holiness 
[es XII to a group of business men last May. The text has 

appeared elsewhere in the Catholic press, but it has not been 
given the prominence it would seem to deserve. As a rule we hail 
every papal pronouncement on social matters with an enthusiasm 
which is none the less almost entirely lacking in the initiative 
needed for acting on the Pope’s recommendations. It is strange that 
in this instance even the first burst of applause is lacking—perhaps 
we have at last tired of playing the double game of enthusiasm and 
sloth. 

The Pope touched, for one thing, on a point which is a burning 
question in this country today, namely that of nationalisation. There 
are apparently a number of Catholics who believe that a sensible 
distributism is opposed to this sort of nationalisation, indeed they 
seem to regard it as morally reprehensible. The difficulties which 
the British Government is experiencing in its present schemes are 
regarded as the natural outcome of breaking the law of private 
ownership. Many are under the impression that it has been con- 
demned. Their opponents, however, seem to identify it with 
‘democracy’ itself and fondly imagine that by nationalising coal 
they are giving the coalminer a share in the business. The gardener, 
Mr Cunningham, who puts the case for the worker in the Trades 
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Union in the present issue of BLackrriars, is at least well advised 
to seize on this main point: it is fallacious to regard the method 
of nationalisation as a means which mechanically brings a share 
in national goods to all the people. The upholders of nationalisation 
regard it as one of those necessary means which may so easily 
become ends, as an ideology which must be planted on society 
whatever the cost because desirable for its own sake. England has 
aiready had its share of this doctrinaire attitude. 


The Pope in sound and well-measured phrases, worthy of Quadra- 
gesimo Anno, which he is in fact here explicitly applying, indicates 
the errors in both these views. Everything which has to do with 
methods of government and better ordering of society must be 
judged in relation to the common good. Perhaps it may seem 
unnecessary to harp once again on this subject, but among the Holy 
Father’s words the single word ‘common’ appears very frequently 
— common interest’, ‘common responsibility’, ‘common expression’. 
This idea of community, of the sharing of goods, has been rendered 
completely foreign to the modern mentality. Whatever the cause 
—and undoubtedly one cause is to be found in the general mis- 
conceptions arising out of communism—certainly the conception 
of society as a whole, and of all the persons making the whole 
as being sharers in the same nature and in the same material goods 
has so far disappeared as to make the meaning of common service 
and common responsibility generally unknown. This gives rise to an 
easy abuse of the powers of governing and a consequent suspicion 
of all those who have power. The common good of the nation is 
served by the hierarchy of men who share the rights and responsi- 
bilities of the others but who are required to give more service and 
accept a greater share of responsibility. If there are employees there 
must also be employers and these latter have the greater respon- 
sibility and owe the greater service. Unfortunately the employers 
have in the past shown little appreciation of this fact. But they are 
not the only ones to lose the fundamental sense of society. It has 
become endemic in the age in which we live to think of self-interest 
before common interest. Hence the expedient of making the State 
into the employer by means of nationalisation is shown to be open 
to exactly the same dangers, to be more readily open to the same 
type of but graver abuse on account of the concentration of power. 


Centralisation of power is, of course, always dangerous to fallen 
nature. And this is naturally recognised by the ordinary man. That 
is why so many are instinctively suspicious of the Church, for they 
can understand only human societies and they mistake the nature 
of the Church’s power, which is divine, and the manner in which 
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it is concentrated in the Holy See. But once these misapprehensions 
are recognised their suspicions and antipathy are very understand- 
able. What is so much harder to understand is the ready way in 
which at the same time they go forward to put as much human 
power in the hands of one or a few men whose responsibility is 
thereby increased to a superhuman extent. 


The Holy Father therefore recalls the need for hierarchy in the 
common life of the State, in order that this centralisation of power 
should not absorb the private life of the citizen, that nationalisation 
may not become a normal rule, a part of the structure of the State, 
but should only be introduced where necessary in order in the long 
run to support the private rights of the individual, not to absorb 
them. Common responsibility should of its nature lead to this hier- 
archy among men and the right ordering of all to the common end— 
the perfection of human nature individually and together. 


At first sight the papal discourse may seem to hand back to the 
capitalists their power in private enterprise and capital-building 
which they had lost through the progressive socialisation of many 
European countries. But there are some interesting facts connected 
with the pronouncement which should be taken into account before 
we leap to conclusions as to its interpretation. The day before the 
Holy Father spoke to the Catholic association of business men the 
Editor of the Osservatore Romano, Count della Torre, who un- 
doubtedly enjoys the confidence of the Pope in these matters, pub- 
lished an initialled article on ‘The Catholic Church and Capitalism’ 
(May 8). In this, after referring to the words of Leo XIII, Pius XI 
and Pius XII on the question of capitalism, the Count insists that 
though it was approved in theory as a possible way of prosecuting 
the common good, in practice it has proved itself worse than Com- 
munism, Capitalism, he says, is more antithetical to Christianity 
than Communism. And if you object that Communism is atheistical, 
whereas Capitalism can recognise God, he answers that atheism 
enters into the very structure of capitalism in practice, for its God 
is not the one who has given all the gold and all good things to every 
one, but gold itself. ‘Atheism is the same as capitalism, not in a 
philosophy which it does not possess, but in its practice which is 
in fact the whole of its philosophy; the practice of insatiable greed, 
of gain, of avarice, of domination.’ With chapter and verse the 
Editor of the Osservatore Romano goes on to show that the Church 
has not been the ally or the accomplice of capitalism, and he con- 
cludes the article: ‘There is no reason to regard the pages of Catho- 
lic sociology as comprising a manual of alliance with plutocracy, 
and still less for creating the fantasy of a marriage between the. 
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Church and Capitalism; according to the treatise De Matrimonio, 
such persons would be prevented from marrying by the impediment 
of disparitas cultus.’ 

Perhaps some might like to regard the Pope’s words as in some 
way answering, or at least qualifying and moderating those of his 
editor, for he spoke the next day. But it is more probable that both 
the Pope and the Editor of the Osservatore Romano were looking 
in the same direction. Certainly a week later (May 16-17) Count 
della Torre had to reply to critics of his article, but not from Catho. 
lic sources. A critic had asserted that the Catholic Church, as 
distinct from Christianity and the Gospel, has in fact throughout 
this century spent its energies in attacking Communism. The 
editor answered that it had been his purpose to show that although 
in the concrete the Church has had to face a violent and world-wide 
persecution from this type of atheism, the Church had not in con- 
sequence become allied to capitalism nor ceased to condemn the 
latter’s evil practice. 


The Holy Father’s words should surely be read in the light of 
these articles in the Osservatore. The evil of unrestricted power 
and domination of capital is as bad, or rather worse, than the power 
exercised by a few men on behalf of the State. The great difficulty 
however is to disentangle the true theories and principles from 
these factual realities. The Church must needs sort out the prin- 
ciples first—and this the Holy Father does in the present discourse 
-——and then comes the question of practice which can be neither 
Capitalist nor Communist, neither private enterprise on the basis 
of capital levy nor socialisation as the final end for man. The 
greatest importance therefore attaches to the penultimate paragraph 
of the discourse in which the Pope speaks of the situation in the 
concrete. The Church herself has now more than ever before the 
duty of blazing the trail through the jungle of present social con- 
fusion—‘only the social teaching of the Church can provide the 
elements necessary for a solution of the social problem’. And it is 
only the Christian virtues of justice and charity which can overcome 
the evil inclinations of fallen human nature towards self-seeking and 
abandonment of responsibility in regard to the common good. ‘It 
requires a disinterestedness such as only true Christian virtue main- 
tained by God’s help and grace, can inspire.’ 

What further excuse can we therefore discover for holding back 
from participating primarily as Christians rather than as Conserva- 
tives or as Socialists, in the present needs of the world? 

THe Eprror. 


Qt 5, os 


AN ALLOCUTION TO BUSINESS MEN 


t is with equal solicitude, with equal interest, that We receive 
[°: audience both workers and industrialists as they come to Us 

in turn and, with a confidence which touches Us deeply, explain 
to Us their respective difficulties. In bidding you welcome with all 
Our heart, very dear sons, We also gladly seize the opportunity that 
you offer to Us to express Our paternal goodwill and to praise your 
zeal in bringing Christian social teaching into the world of economics. 

We have referred to the difficulties of those who take part in 
industrial production. Erroneous and baneful in its consequences is 
the misconception, unfortunately very widespread, which sees in 
them an irreducible opposition of divergent interests. The opposition 
is only apparent. In the economic domain there is common activity 
and interest between the employers and the workers. Not to per- 
ceive this reciprocal bond, to attempt to break it, cannot but be the 
result of blind and unreasonable despotism. Employers and workers 
are not irreconcilable antagonists. They are collaborators in a 
common task. They eat, so to speak, at the same table, since they 
live, in the last resort, from the net global profit of the national 
economy. 

Each one draws his pay, and from this point of view their 
mutual relationship should not put either of them at the service 
of the other. To draw one’s pay is a tribute to one’s personal dignity 
in one form or another, the proprietor and the worker each making 
his own production contribute to the yield of the national economy. 

In the accounts of private industry the wage total may appear 
as a charge upon the employer. But in the national economy there 
is only one sort of charge, which consists in the natural goods that 
are utilised for the national production, and which must conse- 
quently be replaced continuously. It follows that both sides are 
interested in seeing the expenses of national production proportional 
to the output. But since the interest is common, why is it not 
possible to give it a common expression? Why should it not 
be legitimate to give the workers a just part of the responsibility 
in the constitution and development of the national economy? 
Today, above all, the lack of capital and the difficulty of 
international exchanges are paralysing the free play of costs of 
national production. The recent attempts at socialisation have only 
put this painful reality in clearer light. It is a fact that neither has 
the ill-will of the one created it, nor will the goodwill of the other 
succeed in eliminating it. But why then, while there is still time, 
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should we not examine things in full consciousness of the common 
responsibility, in such a way as to assure the one against unfounded 
mistrust and the other against illusions which will soon become 
a social peril? 


Our memorable predecessor Pius XI suggested the concrete 
and opportune formula of this common interest and responsibility 
in the work of national economy when, in his Encyclical Quadra- 
gesimo Anno, he recommended ‘professional organisation’ in the 
various branches of industry. Nothing, in his eyes, seemed better 
suited to triumph over economic liberalism than the establishment for 
the social economy of a public juridical constitution based precisely 
on the common responsibility of all those who take part in produc- 
tion. This point of the Encyclical was the subject of a controversy. 
On the one hand, some saw in it a concession to the modern political 
currents and on the other hand some saw a return to the Middle 
Ages. It would have been incomparably wiser to cast aside the old 
inconsistent prejudices and to start with good faith and with good 
heart on the road to the realisation of the thing itself and of its 
multiple practical applications. But at present this part of the 
Encyclical seems almost to supply us, unfortunately, with an 
example of an opportunity lost because not taken in time. Now, 
however, belated attempts are being made to elaborate other forms 
of public juridical organisations of the social economy, and at the 
moment State ownership and the nationalisation of enterprises are 
favoured. 


There is no doubt that the Church, within certain just limits, 
admits nationalisation and judges ‘that one may legitimately give to 
the State certain categories of property, those which represent a 
power that could not be abandoned into the hands of private indi- 
viduals without imperilling the common interest’. (Quadragesimo 
Anno.) But to make nationalisation a normal rule for the 
public organisation of economy would be to reverse the order of 
things. The mission of public rights is in effect to serve private 
rights, not to absorb them. Economy—no more so than any other 
branch of human activity—is not by nature an institution of the 
State. It is, on the contrary, the living product of the free initiative 
of individuals and of their freely formed associations. It would not 
be true to affirm that every private enterprise is formed in such a 
way that the relationship among the participants is determined by 
the rules of distributive justice in such a manner that all, without 
distinction, owners or not of the means of production, would have 
a right to share in the property or at least in the benefits of the 
enterprise. Such a conception is founded on the hypothesis that each 
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enterprise belongs to the sphere of public right. It is an untrue 
hypothesis. Whether the business is organised in the form of a 
company or an association with all the workers as co-proprietors, 
or whether it is the private property of one individual who signs a 
labour contract with all his workers, in one way or another it relates 
to the private juridical order of economic life. 


All that We have just said applies to the juridical aspect of 
business as such. But an enterprise can involve sti!i aaother 
category of personal relations among those taking part, including 
relations of a common responsibility, which must also be borne 
in mind. The owner of the means of production—no matter who he 
is, private owner, association of workers or a company—must always, 
within the limits of the public right of economy, remain master of 
his economie decisions. It goes without saying that his income is 
higher than that of his collaborators. But it now follows that the 
material prosperity of the people, which is the goal of the social 
economy, requires him more than others to contribute by his savings 
to the increase of the national capital. Since one must not, on the 
other hand, lose sight of the fact that it is supremely advantageous 
for a healthy social economy to obtain this increase of capital from 
as many sources as possible, it is also very desirable, consequently, 
that the workers shall be able themselves to take part in the build- 
ing up of the national capital with the fruit of their savings. 


A number of men, industrialists like you, both Catholics and 
non-Catholics, have on many occasions expressly declared that the 
social doctrine of the Church, and it alone, is in a position to supply 
the essential elements for a solution of the social question. Assuredly 
the application of this doctrine cannot be the work of a day. Its 
realisation demands of all participants a clear-sighted and far-sighted 
wisdom with a strong dose of good sense and good will. It demands of 
them, above all, a radical reaction against the temptation of each 
seeking his owr. advantage at the expense of the other participants, 
ne matter what are the nature and form of their participation, and 
to the detriment of the common good. It demands, finally, a 
disinterestedness such as only authentic Christian virtue, sustained 
by the aid and grace of God, can inspire. It is in order to draw this 
grace on your organisation, on its internal development and on 
its outward expansion, particularly in the countries which, although 
Catholic, need to open up more widely to the social thought of the 
Church, that We cordially grant to you and to your association, 
under the powerful patronage of the Mother of Divine Love, Our 
Apostolic Benediction. 


7 May 1949. Pore Pius XII. 
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CATHOLICS INTO POLITICS 


HE discussion between Father Aelred Graham and Mr Douglas 
Woodruff—with Father John Fitzsimons intervening—seems 
to me to be typical of the sort of controversy that arises in 
almost any Catholic gathering of today when the subject of politics 
is introduced, though to be sure it is on a much higher dialectical 
plane than most. There is a great temptation to join in and develop 
the many fascinating but well-worn themes that have been raised 
in ever-widening circles round the original splash; but it would be 
unprofitable, if only because it has been done so often and much 
better before. What I am going to attempt is something much more 
presumptuous, that is to break out of the circle, which however 
wide is still a constriction of both Catholic thought and action. 

First, may I offer a definition of politics? It is, I suggest, the 
art of the organisation of society for the common good. And the 
problem that does, or should, face the politician is how to preserve 
the liberty of the individual while securing the common good of all. 

It is surely clear that the successful organisation of society for 
the common good must depend on the members of this or that 
society having a fairly unanimous idea of what is the common good 
for which they strive, and on their living and carrying out this 
organisation within a common structure or framework as to the 
essentials of which they are all more or less agreed. As Christopher 
Hollis has said, quoting and supporting Cecil Chesterton!, ‘party 
government is only tolerable when the two parties agree in their 
political opinions’. Furthermore, as Fr Graham rightly enjoins, 
they must ‘see things steadily and see them whole’. 

The crux of the matter, of course, is to decide what really does 
constitute the common good. This is where Catholics come in, and 
this is, I submit, where all discussions about politics must start. 
From the point of view of obtaining a right balance between indi- 
vidual liberty and the common good there is no special sacredness 
attaching to any one political system; the important thing is that 
the agreement about the aim should be as broadly based and widely 
understood as possible. I suppose that the nearest we have 
approached to these conditions was in the best period of the Middle 
Ages. In the heyday of Party Government (I am speaking of Eng- 
land throughout) in the nineteenth and early part of the present 
centuries this condition was partially fulfilled. Both the great parties 
were in general agreement about the structure of society and the 


1 History of the United States, pp. 227, 228. 
2 The Two Nations, p. 113. 
3 Blackfriars, March, 1949, p. 108. 
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aims to be achieved. For example, I quote Christopher Hollis again, 
‘this condition of substantial agreement between the parties was 
admirably fulfilled in the England of the 1830’s and 1840's... . 
all were most obedient servants of the laws of political economy, 
and it was a matter of indifference to the masters of those laws 
which of them might chance to be in political power.’4 

Unfortunately there was at that time not one nation but two, 
as Disraeli said5, and there was a profound disagreement betwcen 
the two. History, in the opinion of Douglas Jerrold, ‘is the ecord 
not of what has happened but of what has mattered’, and what 
has mattered to us, and still matters, is this disagreement. Its 
consequence is before us today when there is no kind of basic politi- 
cal agreement between the two main parties on the stage of West- 
minster—Conservative and Socialist. Their aims, the sort of struc- 
ture of society they wish to achieve, are fundamentally different. 
Catholics belong to, and are active in, both these parties. What 
are they to do? 

Without doubt they must, with Fr Graham, ‘insist on the 
primacy of truth and the way of good will’?, and, with Mr Woodruff, 
‘become more alive to the primary importance of preserving their 
personal liberty in matters so intimate to themselves and their 
families in education, health, employment, savings’’, and, with 
Fr Fitzsimons, ‘work for security, justice and the conservation of 
all that is good’?. They must also, as I heard declaimed on a public 
platform recently, contribute a spirit of service to the political and 
social life of the country. We have heard this before so often. Is 
that all? 

All these admirable recommendations are on a natural plane, 
but surely the Catholic lives simultaneously on two planes, the 
supernatural and the natural. Must not therefore his contribution 
to politics—remembering our definition of it—be supernatural as 
well as natural? In Fr Graham’s own words, that ‘is our oppor- 
tunity, the Church has the task . . . of sanctifying the lawful 
aspirations of modern man’!9. And the ‘Church’ is the community 
cf the faithful on earth under the guidance of the common head, 
the Pope’, 


4 The Two Nations, p. 118. 
5 Sybil, Book ii, Ch. 5. 

6 An Introduction to the History of England, p. 11. 

7 Blackfriars, March, 1949, p. 108. 

8 Ibid., May, 1949, p. 210. 

9 Ibid., p. 220. 

10 Ibid., March, 1949, p. 109. 

11 Pius XII. Allocution of February 20th, 1946. ‘The Vital Principle of Human 
Society'—Tablet, March 2nd, 1946, p. 108. 
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Perhaps that aspect of our activities is to be taken for granted. 


‘The world’, we say with the Paycock, ‘ ‘‘is in a state of chassis’’, 
but thank God for the Faith.’ On the other hand, can we look with 
satisfaction on the results of this attitude? ‘That the forces of 
paganism, and not those of Christianity, have gained control of the 
world compels us to admit that there is a lack of inner force in 
those (Catholic) agencies that have for their purpose the promotion 
of Christ’s principles and His way of life.’12 So wrote an American 
priest during the war, and what is true of the U.S.A. is true also 
of this country. 

Returning to the conditions for the successful organisation of 
society for the common good, which is politics, we can see that 
our aim must not only include the supernatural as well as the 
natural good, but must give absolute priority to it. ‘The greatest 
error’, wrote Cardinal Suhard in his great pastoral, Growth or 
Decline, quoted also by Fr Fitzsimons}, ‘of the Christians of the 
twentieth century, and one its children would not forgive them, 
would be to let the world take shape and unite without them, 
without God—or against him’, and ‘the greatest service that can 
be rendered the Church and her children is to make the ‘‘Christian 
summa’ of the world in formation.’!4 And he underlines this and 
brings it to the personal point a little later: “The action of the 
Christian must first of all be supernatural’!5, About the same time 
Pius XII made an even more precise and definite call to the laity: 
‘Nor would even the stimulus of a Christian life lived according to 
conventional standards be efficacious. Today there is need of the 
greatness of a Christian life lived in its fulness with persevering 
constancy. There is need of valiant and bold shock troops of these 
men and women who, living in the midst of the world, are ready 
at any minute to battle for their Faith, for the law of God, for 
Christ.’16 

It is not for me to labour this point, but I am sure it had to be 
made. Catholics must go into politics, but they must go in as 
Catholics, not only with a supernatural end in view but fortified 
and galvanised by supernatural means first and foremost. ‘It is not’, 
said Pius XII very relevantly, ‘that we disdain human resources, 
nor that we blame the use made of them in putting them at the 
service of the apostolate . . . but the error lies rather in relying 
primarily on these activities . . . and to resort to the supernatural 


12 Father John J. Hugo. In the Vineyard (U.S.A., 1942). p. 2. 
13 Blackfriars, May, 1949, p. 217. 

14 Growth or Decline (Fides Publishers, Montreal, 1949), p. 56. 
15 Ibid., p. 62. 

16 Rinascita Christiana, January 22nd, 1947. 
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forces of grace by prayer and penance only as a subsidiary help.’!? 
It is, or should be, common knowledge that it is this spirit that is 
behind the revival that is taking place in such movements as the 
Sword of the Spirit, L.O.C.K., and the American Christophers, 
and is the source of all the good that has flowed from the J.O.C. 
and Y.C.W. movements; it was the inspiration of the Pilgrimage of 
the Cross. 

But, while we put ourselves actively at one with the supernatural 
ends of the Church, which, we know, coincide at every point with 
the co _aon good, we remember that the Church operates in time as 
well as for eternity. ‘The Church cannot cut herself off . . . and 
desert her divinely providential mission of forming the complete 
man, and, therefore, collaborating without rest in the construction 
of the solid foundations of society.’!® Catholics must surely, there- 
fore, go into politics with some general agreement as to the natural 
aims for the common good, and the basic structure of society. 

At present there is no such agreement; there is hardly any attempt 
at it. Mr Woodruff puts his finger on the trouble when he wishes 
‘there were more Catholic thinking and speaking and less party 
loyalty in the Catholics who vote Labour’!9, Unfortunately he 
appears to fall into the same trap when he says earlier on in the 
same article that ‘it is reasonable to have more hopes of the Con- 
servative than of the Labour Party coming to understand and accept 
the Catholic social philosophy'2®. A phrase in a speech made three 
years ago and a few vague remarks in various Charters are flimsy 
ioundations for such a hope. Had they been the issues on which 
the many by-elections have been fought one might be able to be 
more optimistic. In fact I can vouch from my own experience that 
it is easier to find acceptance of these ideas in the rank and file of 
the Labour Party than among the Conservatives. Similarly, it is, 
I think, a mistake to try and see a whole Catholic philosophy in 
the Liberal co-ownership proposals and recommend it as the only 
party for Catholics to join on that account, as some people tend to 
do. 

The truth is that all Catholics tend to think, speak and vote 
on party lines, except when some immediate sectional interest is 
involved. In Parliament, when a Communist or crypto-Communist 
speaks his ‘faith’ pours out of him; I defy any stranger to read or 
hear speeches by other members in Parliament on any general 
subject and identify the Catholics. We are indeed creatures of our 


17 Discourse at the Grand Retour, 1946. Quoted by Cardinal Suhard in op. cit. p. 64. 
18 Pius XII. Allocution of February 20th, 1946. 

19 Blackfriars, May, 194%, p. 210. 

20 Ibid., p. 205. 
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environment, we remain loyal to the parties we were so to speak 
born in, we try and see what is good or Christian in those parties 
and then attempt to fit our Catholicism to their policies; not even 
conversion as a rule makes us change our party. We identify the 
common good with a party programme or a party philosophy. This 
may be seeing things steadily, but it is not seeing them whole. 


This is not to say that we should not be members of one party 
or another. But our prime, our only object within them should be 
to work for the formation of a common Christian structure of 
society, within which the parties can continue to work. It is idle 
to delude ourselves that this or that party is more Christian than 
another; there are Christians in all parties and good men of natural 
virtue, but this country was declared in 1917, with the consent 
of all parties, to be no longer legally Christian®!, Our task is nothing 
less than to make it so again. In the natural plane, which we are 
discussing now, we can only do it by having a common social and 
economic aim which is both Christian and practical. It is profitless 
to spend our time defending either Capitalism or Socialism; it is 
demonstrable that neither system has improved in the things that 
matter the conditions of life for poor people. The poor did not get 
richer during the nineteenth century; they got more money but it 
had less value than the money a peasant got when St Thomas More 
was a boy. Christopher Hollis has brought this out clearly in his 
summary of Thorold Rogers's figures?2; the modern poor man, he 
says, ‘possesses, so to speak, more alternatives than his ancestor, 
but he does not possess more goods’. It is true that the labour move- 
ment of the nineteenth century has brought social justice, at least 
in the improvement of working conditions, welfare, insurance, and 
so on; but is it any real advance in principle on the statutes of the 
old craft guilds? Those of mining guilds, for example, ‘show . . . 
a remarkable care for the well-being of the labourer and the pro- 
tection of his interests. Hygienic conditions in the mines, ventilation 
of pits, precautions against accident, bathing houses . . . care of 
sick and disabled . . .’ etc. etc.23 Are these systems any nearer to 
‘forming the complete man’? 


There is a nation-wide malaise, a listlessness, which is not due 
primarily to the war or to physidal malnutrition; it is a spiritual 
starvation, although the sufferers do not realise it, afflicting them 


21 Bowman v. Secular Society, 1917. Appeal Cases, 452, 464. ‘My Lords, in all 
respect for the great names of the lawyers who have used it, the phrase ‘‘Chris- 
tianity is part of the law of England” is really not law: it is rhetoric’. Lord 
Sumner giving leading judgment for the majority. 
22 The Two Nations, pp. 42-52. 

23 Catholic Encyclopaedia, New York, 1910. ‘Gilds’. 
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because a century and a half of social and economic experiment has 
made them only half men. They have been deprived of two natural 
birthrights, the independence and sense of responsibility which 
come from being the possessor in sufficient measure of the means 
of production—which is indeed a spiritual effect although from a 
material cause, and the freedom which comes from the love of 
God. We come back always to the natural and the supernatural 
planes of the common good. Catholics know the cure for this 
malaise, indeed we are always recommending it, but only in 
abstract, theoretical terms which seldom reach the people it must 
reach, those masses whose loss to the Church is the scandal of our 
age. The cure has not been more forthrightly declared than by the 
Tablet: ‘Widely diffused small ownership is exactly the right policy 
for Great Britain’24; or more succinctly summarised than by Mr 
Woodruff in Biackrriars in May: “The Catholic social philosophy 

. of the plural society and subsidiary function, and voluntary 
associations, of the family unit and of personal responsibility, of 
diffused ownership’25, 


The reply comes back to Mr Woodruff, to me, to all who try and 
say the same thing, in a furious crescendo: ‘You will never get 
Catholics to agree about that’. To which I would answer: ‘Have 
we ever really tried? Have we ever seriously tried to explain to 
poor people, to wage slaves, what this doctrine really means in 
solid concrete terms to Bill Snooks working in a factory and living 
ina slum?’ As Mr Woodruff rightly says, the English are ‘practical 
empiricists’, they like to know if an idea will work, and if so, how 
it will work. It is a major tragedy that for years they have been 
fobbed off by plans for land settlement, Catholic farming com- 
munities, all wrapt in a misty bucolic romanticism which belied the 
Catholic claim to be able to think, and obscured the fundamental 
rightness and sanity of the whole Catholic position with regard to 
land, to agriculture and the soil. 


Moreover, it would help if Catholic business and professional men 
were to show mure interest in the idea. It would help greatly if there 
were Catholic firms being run on sincere and practical co-partner- 
ship lines to be given as samples; welfare alone, however generous, 
dees not suffice. Curiously enough working men are not so material 
as we like to allege; it is not really wages that worry them now but 
status and dignity. I can claim in a small way to have brought this 
doctrine of property in the modern sense, co-ownership through the 
machinery of company law, to a certain number of trade unionist 


24 The Tablet, November 2nd, 1946. Leading article: ‘Diffused Ownership’, p. 223. 
25 Blackfriars, May, 1949, p. 205. 
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working men, having been able to see examples of it working abroad 
and to get the ideas of both trade unionists and employers there on 
the subject. The reaction has always been the same: general 
acceptance of the principle and keen and intelligent interest in the 
practical application: far more intelligent and open-minded, I must 
say, than the reactions of most of their educated union leaders or 
business bosses. It is worth remembering that the colour of this 
sociology of property, of ownership by co-operation and co-partner- 
ship, runs through the whole history of the Labour and Trade 
Union Movement, a thread in the weaving often weak and tenuous 
but persistent, even after the Fabian ideas of Socialism became 
dominant in the ‘nineties. It crops up continually in contemporary 
documents, and is fairly recorded by the Webbs in their History of 
Trade Unionism. 


I do not wish to draw too much from these elementary and 
limited experiments, nor to idealise working men; but I do suggest 
that they show how to develop Catholic activity and influence in 
politics. We have by now, thanks to the work not only of Leo XIII 
and Pius XI but of the present Pope, whose sociological pronounce- 
ments in the last few years have been many and extraordinarily 
definite and precise, a weighty and comprehensive body of Catholic 
sociology. We can, if we like, ignore it because it does not suit our 
prejudices political or social—as indeed happened with Rerum 
Novarum—or we can select from that part of the teachng which 
suits those prejudices and run it to death—as is almost the usual 
practice now; but we cannot complain if we continue to have little 
or no influence on national or local politics as a body, and if we 
fail to put over the ‘positive’ answer to everything of which we 
are always claiming possession. 


On the other hand, we can make the effort of looking at that 
body of teaching comprehensively—seeing it whole—and get rid of 
our prejudices. Then, instead of fruitlessly arguing about national- 
isation or the evils of wealth, or whether Conservatives are Whigs, 
we may be able to discover that the Catholic sociology is workable, 
has worked in the past, and can be made to work again; indeed 
that it must be made to work if we are to fulfil the natural part 
of our mission. Could not the leaders of Catholic thought of all 
parties, politicians, trade unionists, writers, lawyers, accountants, 
bankers, get together—even unofficially—to study at least the 
evidence that can be laid before them of the methods of restoring 
ownership in an industrial age: the ideas of the C.F.T.C., of the 
U.C.E.A.C., and the Communautés de Travail, in France; the 
co-operative achievements of Nova Scotia; the ‘Labour Shares’ of 
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Henry Valder in New Zealand; the results of the Lincoln Incentive 
System and the McCormick Multiple Management in U.S.A.; and 
similar examples? There is something to be learnt from them surely, 
not only from their financial but their human results. If they went 
into the discussion with ‘prayer and fasting’, with a full conscious- 
ness of their supernatural responsibility, perhaps a Catholic view 
of the common good would evolve, which Catholics could place 
before their own party candidates and party organisations, and 
before the public whenever necessary or appropriate, and insist upon 
its receiving full consideration. And in such conditions it would get it. 

This has ended in a defence of ownership, where indeed any 
political discussion must end, for the materials of politics are the 
social and economic needs and activities of men. So it may be 
appropriate in conclusion to emphasise the one prime requisite of 
any Catholic approach to the question of property and its expound- 
ing to the world at large—the necessity of poverty. ‘The paradox 
of the Catholic position today’, wrote the Editor of BLackrriars 
just a year ago, ‘is that while the Church has to defend the natural 
right to ownership she may not preach property but poverty... . 
The defence of property must be guaranteed by the preaching of 
poverty.’26 This poverty, this being ‘poor in spirit’2? which is detach- 
ment from material things, is of universal application to rich and 
poor alike, and without the conscious practising of it in industrial 
relations all our efforts and our preaching will be vain. 

It is a colossal task, impossible of accomplishment in our own 
time perhaps, but surely one all the more urgent to be begun. And 
surely it is a task worthy of Catholics ‘to build a new world, to 
define and prepare the structures which will permit man to be 
fully man, in a City worthy of him, to transfigure all things in order 
to make of them a Christian world’28, 

CuarLEs Grawam Hope. 


CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGY 


ATHOLIC sociology may perhaps best be described as the mind 
C: the Church on social questions. It is the application to 

social life (man in society) of the universal concepts of the 
faith. This is the first thing to be grasped about Catholic sociology, 
that it is essentially an inference from Catholic theology, and such 
as could be made therefore by anyone having a perfect knowledge 
of the faith. 
26 Ibid., July, 1948, p. 307. 


27 Matthew, v., 2. 
28 Cardinal Suhard, op. cit., p. 83. 
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As a matter of fact, however, the social implications of Catholic 
theology have been worked out at a very high level, so that there 
is in existence today a code of social principles which may be 
correctly described as the authoritative teaching of the Church on 
social questions. The corpus or main body of such teaching is to 
be found in various Papal encyclicals from the time of Leo XIII. 

The nature and scope of Catholic sociology are well indicated in 
the following passage from Quadragesimo Anno in which Pope Pius 
XI asserts the right of the Church to pontificate on social questions: 

We must lay down the principle long since clearly established 

by Leo XIII, that it is Our right aud Our duty to deai authori- 

tatively with social and economic problems. It is not, of course, 
the office of the Church to lead men to transient and perishable 
happiness only, but to that which is eternal; indeed the Church 
believes that it would be wrong for her to interfere without just 
cause in such earthly concerns. But she never can relinquish 
her God-given task of interposing her authority, not indeed in 
matters of technique, for which she has neither the equipment 
nor the mission, but in all those that fall under the moral law. 

With regard to these, the deposit of truth entrusted to Us by 

God, and Our weighty office of declaring, interpreting and urging, 

in season and out of season, the entire moral law, demand that 

both the social order and economic life be brought within Our 
supreme jurisdiction. 

The Church therefore stands pre-eminently for the primacy of 
the spiritual, and the subordination of all human activities to the 
moral law. Whilst specifically disclaiming authority in matters of 
mere economic organisation or technique, she asserts very clearly 
her right to interpret the entire social and economic order in the 
light of those immutable principles which we call the moral law. 
The social question is in fact largely a moral question, and the 
Church’s mission here as in other spheres is the promulgation of 
truth, and the correction of error. 

A large part of Catholic social teaching is devoted to exposing 
the philosophy underlying the’ social system known as Industrial 
Capitalism. By Capitalism is here meant the economic aspect of 
that philosophy of liberal individualism which was the religion of 
the nineteenth century. To quote Mr Christopher Dawson: 

This creed—and the social and economic order which arose from 

it—is entirely inconsistent with Catholic principles and was in 

fact the most dangerous enemy and rival that the Catholic Church 
had to meet in modern times. It is a philosophy of separation and 
irresponsibility which breaks up the moral organism of society 
into a chaos of competitive individualism. It denies the sove- 
reignty of the moral law in the economic world, the principle 
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of authority in politics and the existence of an objective divine 
truth in religion. It makes self-interest the supreme law in eco- 
nomics, the will of the majority the sovereign power in the State, 
and private opinion the only arbiter in religious matters. (Religion 
and the Modern State.) 

The heresy of Capitalism lies in its assertion of the primacy of 
economics, making self-interest the guiding principle of economic 
life. If, it is argued, individuals are left free to pursue their own 
economic advantage not only will this lead to the maximum creation 
of wealth, but also ultimately to the common good. The Church 
on the other hand teaches that all economic activities must be 
tempered by the virtues of Justice and Charity, and the entire 
social and economic order must be conducted within the framework 
of Christian morality. 

The socialist solution for the evils of capitalist society is con- 
demned as being a gross simplification; a crude attempt to circum- 
vent the moral problem by concentrating economic power in the 
hands of the State. 

The truth is that the Christian solution to the social problem 
(in so far as it is permissible to use such language) is nothing less 
than the transcendence of social and economic life by Christian 
morality. The Christian social order can only be the fruit of Chris- 
tian thought and practice, and consequently any merely human 
or technical remedy such as for example Socialism, or the Beveridge 
scheme for a centrally planned economy, is essentially inadequate. 
In the words of M. Maritain— 

A Christian political order in the world is not to be artificially 

constructed by diplomatic means; it is a product of the spirit of 

faith. It presupposes a living practical faith in the majority, a 

civilisation with the impress of theology and the acknowledge- 

ment of all the rights of God in the life of the State. (The Things 
that are not Caesar’s.) 

The first principle of Catholic social teaching is concerned with 
that moral or religious attitude towards work which we call voca- 
tional. “As regards bodily labour’, writes Pope Leo XIII, ‘even had 
man never fallen from the state of innocence, he would not have 
remained wholly unoccupied; but that which would then have been 
his free choice and his delight, became afterwards compulsory, and 
the painful expiation for his disobedience. ‘‘Cursed be the earth in 
thy work; in thy labour thou shalt eat of it all the days of thy life’’.’ 

Work therefore has a religious significance which is entirely 
beyond the scope of Capitalism. Fundamentally, work should be 


‘ considered not as a means to economic advantage, but as a burden 


to be borne; a means whereby a man must vindicate himself; a 
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part of the way of redemption. Consequently it follows that the 
social order is not a rich field awaiting exploitation, but a divine 
order in which a man must humbly and responsibly find his proper 
place. 

All this may perhaps sound very idealistic, but let anyone con- 
sider the alternative, which indeed is not far to seek. If the social 
question is not solved at the spiritual level it will be solved at the 
political level, and instead of the divine transcendent order of 
Catholic theology we shall be offered the closed order of the State- 
planned society. 

The enthusiasm for the planned society is easily explained. Order 
and intelligibility are a permanent aspiration of the human mind, and 
this Capitalism by its nature is manifestly unable to fulfil. Capi- 
talism is today a thoroughly discredited system; not so much hated 
for its injustice as despised for its meanness, and it is obvious that 
a solution of some kind is to be found. 

However, Nemo dat quod non habet, no one can give that which 
he has not got, and it was not to be expected that a secularist 
society could aspire to the God-centred spiritual order of Christian 
sociology. Instead we are offered the spurious political alternative 
of the Planned Society, in which Charity (the love of God) is 
replaced by political allegiance, and Justice (the rendering to each 
according to his due) is to consist of statutory obligations and bene- 
fits, largely in the form of social services. 

It ought to be sufficiently obvious that it is quite inadequate to 
oppose such a solution on a mere negative defence of the present 
system. Anyone who has studied for example Professor Hayek's 
book The Road to Serfdom will realise how inadequate a textbook 
it is for the Catholic sociologist. ‘Coincidence of individual ends’ is 
apparently Mr Hayek’s equivalent of the natural law. 

‘The Catholic vocational order carries with it certain practical 
implications which it was precisely the purpose of the Encyclicals 
to indicate. It is not of course the function of the Church to work 
out the implications of Catholic theology down to the last detail, 
but there are certain inferences from Catholic teaching which are 
so strong that they can themselves be erected into secondary, or 
social principles, and these are clearly laid down in the Encyclicals. 
The great practical implications of Catholic social teaching are 
expressed in the doctrine of Subsidiary Function, and its corollary, 
Ownership. 

Subsidiary Function is described by Pius XI in the encyclical 
Quadragesimo Anno as follows: 

It is indeed true, as history clearly proves, that owing to changed 
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circumstances much that was formerly done by small groups can 

nowadays only be done by large associations. None the less, just 

as it is wrong to withdraw from the individual and commit to a 

group what private enterprise and industry can accomplish, so 

too is it an injustice, a grave evil and a disturbance of right order, 
for a larger and higher association to arrogate to itself functions 
which can be performed efficiently by small and lower societies. 

This is a fundamental principle of social philosophy, unshaken 

and unchangeable. Of its very nature the true aim of all social 

activity should be to help members of the social body, but never 
to destroy or absorb them. 

Ownership is expressed quite simply by Leo XIII as follows: 
‘The law, therefore, should favour ownership, and its policy should 
be to induce as many as possible of the people to become owners’. 

It is perhaps insufficiently realised that these principles of sub- 
sidiary function, and ownership are not a mere arbitrary taste in 
size, but the very test and condition of the Catholic vocational 
order. A society in which subsidiary function and ownership flourish 
is a society in which economic activities are conducted within the 
context of, aud subordinate to the Catholic doctrine of the human 
person, and where the social pattern is not therefore distorted by 
wrong ideas and practices, such as for example Capitalism, or its 
false antithesis, Socialism. Consequently the extent to which sub- 
sidiary function and ownership are practised is a fair criterion of 
the element of vocation in any particular society. 


These tests have of course to be applied intelligently, for, as 
Pius XI says, ‘much that was formerly done by small groups can 
nowadays only be done by large associations’. Applying these tests 
to modern society, however, I do not think it can be seriously con- 
tended that these principles are followed to any appreciable extent. 

What element of subsidiarity, or vocation, is there for example in 
multiple milling, brewing, tailoring, etc.? Or take the following 
extract from a recent annual report of a well-known furnishing 
company : 

Since the close of the year under review your subsidiary company 
. . . has acquired at a cost of £823,071 a 57 per cent holding of 
the ordinary capital of the old-established business of the B 
Furniture Co. Ltd., which company in turn controls the C—— 
Furniture Co. Ltd., and W and Co. Ltd., Canada. This 
brings a further 159 shops and warehouses within our group, 
making a total of over 400 shops and warehouses dealing in furni- 
ture in the United Kingdom and the Dominions. The total cost 
of this acquisition has been provided and paid for out of the 
financial resources of the and group of companies. 

I am also pleased to report to you that your board has in the 
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current year acquired over 90 per cent of the ordinary share 
capital in the T—— P Works Ltd., one of the largest manu- 
facturers of plywood in the country. The purchase has been carried 
out on an exchange of shares basis which has received the sanc- 
tion of H.M. Treasury and which has involved the issue of some 
159,500 new G 5s. ordinary shares since the date of the 
accounts under review. In addition your company has agreed to 
guarantee the principal and interest on 105,000 54 per cent 
preference shares of £1 each in T P. Works Ltd. 
it is the intention to extend our furniture-manufacturing business 
in conjunction with this company. ‘The purpose of the acquisition 
is to provide us with a very large quantity of plywood for our 
furniture-manufacturing activities. Your board consider that both 
these acquisitions will prove to be most suitable and profitable 
investments. 

What is there vocational about that? 

The failure of the Catholic social movement must be attributed 
in part at least to the unwillingness of Catholic societies and indi- 
viduals to face the practical implications of Catholic sociology. The 
economic assumptions of Capitalism were considered so strong as 
to be unassailable, and consequently much Catholic effort has taken 
place within the constricting framework of a false secularist philoso- 


phy. We have had in fact the highly incongruous position of Catholic 


sociology being transcended by Capitalist economic theory. 

There is really no excuse for this defeatism today, because Capi- 
talism is being challenged very heavily on its own ground—that of 
production and efficiency. It is becoming increasingly realised that 
the prosperity of nineteenth century industrial capitalism was 
literally based on sand, and that the economics of exploitation are 
finding their nemesis in the dust-bowls of the Middle West. 

In the words of Lord Northbourne, ‘What is required today is a 
more humble attitude towards the elemental things of life’. These 
words should be pondered by every Catholic sociologist, for they 
contain practicality che whole of the philosophy underlying the 
Catholic idea of vocation. In fact*anyone who wishes to supplement 
his reading of the encyclicals cannot do better than study the work 
of the school of writers headed by Lord Northbourne, the Earl of 
Portsmouth, H. J. Massingham, etc., where he will find the eco- 
nomics of vocation advocated not as an ideal, but as a matter of 


necessity. 
J. A. Rivey. 
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THE VIEWS OF A WORKING MAN 


Dear Ep?tor, 

It is obvious that the Labour Party’s nationalisation policy does 
not matter a cuss to the working man. To be employed by the State 
and to be bossed by the State makes no great difference. When all 
industries are nationalised then the working man will have to be 
careful and not dirty his bib, for he will not be able to go to another 
boss. But does the State really represent the organised force of the 
whole community? Of course not! It is the most astute, cunning 
or most unscrupulous party in the community that runs the State 
and that political party in power in its turn can be just the instru- 
ment of a few clever intellectuals dominated by passion and lust 
for power. Where does the political party show any care or concern 
for the working man? The working man is a member or head of a 
family; nobody ever thinks of aiding him to achieve security by 
consolidating him in a home of his own without rent or render to 
anyone on earth. ; 

Liberal, radical and socialist are taxing out of existence the 
ancient landlord system on the land, but the tenant farmer and 
the despised land labourer are no better off and the dispossessed 
lumper proletariat in nationalised industries are frustrated, pessi- 
mistic, rebellious and distrustful of their own leaders. Thus they 
engage in what are called unofficial strikes. Why is this? Com- 
munists are blamed; but communists are just another brand of 
socialists. They have different methods or tactics for achieving their 
common ideal of a socialist state, in other words they want power, 
complete omnipotent power over all people, and they pursue their 
purpose relentlessly. None of them believes in the right of the 
working man or of any man to be independent, reliant on self or 
free. If I am a member of a trades union I cannot ventilate my 
views in the journal of my trades union, if my views conflict with 
the trades union’s policy. If a man of independent views expresses 
himself at a trades union gathering officialdom finds a way of sup- 
pressing him. At Trades Union Congresses ordinary delegates cannot 
get a chance to speak. Elaborate ‘Standing Orders’ prevent dis- 
cussions. 

The Labour Party, mainly supported by the financial levies made 
on working men, is largely under the control of people of middle 
class origin. They are the people who plot and plan for socialism 
or nationalisation of industries. At Labour Party Conferences it is 
these people who explain their policy as being the policy of the 
Labour Party. The Communist Party likewise announces that their 
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party’s policy is the policy of the workers; but the truth of the 
matter is that the worker's voice is unheard and his views unsought. 

Many years ago Lenin, a Russian Communist, sneered at the 
workers as being unable to develop anything but trades union con- 
sciousness; he had no use for trades unions except to exploit them 
for his political purposes. But trades unions (in spite of bad leader- 
ship, apathy and political careerists) did immense good for the 
workers and are capable of solving working men’s problems, but 
Lenin was not concerned with bettering the lot of working men; 
he, like the socialist, did not believe in the ability of the working 
man to solve his own problems. 

Lenin wrote ‘The history of all countries shows that by its own 
exclusive efforts the working class is only able to achieve trades 
union consciousness. It may itself realise the necessity for con- 
tinuing in unions to fight the employers and to strive to compel 
governments to pass necessary social legislation and the like, but 
the theory of Socialism grew out of the philosophical, historical 
and economic theories elaborated by the learned representatives of 
the -propertied classes, the intellectuals. The very founders of modern 
scientific socialism, Marx and Engels themselves, belonged to the 
bourgeoise intelligentsia [Lenin also]. Similarly in Russia the 
theoretical doctrine of social democracy arose quite independently 
of the spontaneous growth of the Labour Movement, it arose as a 
national and legitimate outcome of the development of ideas among 
the socialist intelligentsia.’ 

As a workman who after a long and hard day’s work pens these 
lines, I believe it is of urgent necessity for working men and indeed 
every citizen to know and understand something about social and 
economic organisation so that people will get to understand the 
slogans and catch-cries designed to hoodwink ordinary people. 

When the protagonists of family allowances succeeded in arous- 
ing public interest in this excellent means of helping the struggling 
father of a family, it is significant that the first opponents of family 
allowances in Britain and France were socialists. Why? Socialism 
is concerned with the ‘theories of the representatives of the proper- 
tied classes, the intellectuals’. Trades union consciousness of the 
working man is concerned with wages and ‘compelling governments 
to pass necessary labour legislation, and the like’. Precisely !—and 
what more does a working man want beyond ‘necessary labour’ 
and social legislation? 

We already see what is happening as a result of the putting into 
practice of the theories ‘elaborated by the socialist intelligentsia’. 
In Soviet Russia vast schemes of work have been carried through 
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at the expense of the people and the sweat of working men. Take 
for example the huge electrical undertaking at Dneiperstroi where 
thousands of working men sweated and toiled, living in barracks 
where they rented an angle of a room perhaps to house themselves 
and their families—and then Germans came and left not a stone 
upon a stone. Of what benefit was all this toil of working men 
when they were only the slaves of a ruthless political party who 
were only concerned with their lust for power for themselves at 
the expense of misery, blood and tears of the common people? 
Working men with the aid of the Church down the ages have been 
educated to read and to think clearly, they have risen out of slavery 
and serfdom, they have been told that as children of God they 
have rights that are inalienable. Honest working men have come 
together, have built up their trades unions in the spirit of the 
trades union motto ‘defence not defiance’ and they have won a 
certain amount of recognition of their inalienable God-given rights. 
What has been won must not be thrown away at the behest of 
professional revolutionary theoreticians but working men must con- 
solidate their trades unions, co-operative societies and other indus- 
trial organisations. They must continue to educate themselves, to 
learn to take responsibility in the running of the industries they 
live by. That working men should be in control of their own indus- 
tries is a legitimate aspiration and is the antithesis of communism 
or socialism. 


With the spread of education and the fostering of a sense of 
dignity amongst workmen a keener interest will be taken by them 
in the responsibilities of industrial ownership and management. 
The first essential for harmony in social relations is that workmen 
and employers must come together, to work together for the com- 
mon good, to pave the way for labour representation on manage- 
ment boards. The co-operative ownership and democratic control by 
working men—or by working men acting in conjunction with indi- 
vidual employers or firms—are things to be aimed at; hitherto the 
working people have supported the various political parties, all of 
which have contributed something to social reform and won for 
the working man great benefits and rights. The immediate problem 
confronting working men is to take stock of the situation and not 
allow themselves to be swayed by politicians into supporting any- 
thing other than ‘necessary labour legislation and the like’ and to 
integrate their organisations with the other organisations of the 
other classes. 


It must not be thought by working men that others are neces- 
sarily hostile; and workmen’s organisations along with employers 
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and the organisations of the various professional groups should com- 
bine for the common good. The present system of elections for 
municipal and other local bodies should be scrapped and the pro- 
fessional organisations and vocational bodies should elect their repre- 
sentatives to administer local bodies and a check should be made 
on the State’s filching of the rights of the people to carry out 
their own business themselves. 

As a country worker I should like to see the farmers and their 
labourers organised in their unions and to see Parish Councils com- 
posed of people elected by the farmers and the working men’s 
unions together with the representatives of the professional and 
other unions. The present system of elections is entirely wrong 
and the people are apathetic about their local affairs because the 
right people cannot be elected. The old system is undemocratic. 
We want the best of every group on our local councils, that is how 
Christian democracy should work—all sections working for the com- 
munity. Municipal government began in the thrift guild and today 
it ought to be in the hands of the various trades and professional 
organisations. Trades unions ought to have representatives on all 
local bodies, County Councils, District Councils, Port Authorities 
and Dock and Harbour Boards, together with representatives of all 
other sections of the community. Working men have little influence 
on these bodies which largely control the destinies of their lives. 
There is grave hardship suffered by working men today; it is true 
wages are very much increased but £1 today is worth only seven 
shillings of its internal purchasing power in 1914. The young work- 
man setting up house finds it hard to get a home and Council houses 
building today, in country parts at least, are jerry built with the 
flimsiest roofing. When one thinks of the solid built houses in old 
villages and sees the costly but ugly shelters being put up one 
wonders if we are really progressing. 


The tenant farmers and bona fide land workers ought to have 
at least one acre of land and house each, inalienably their own on 
a fee simple basis. To achieve this the farmers and the agricultural 
workers should meet the great landlords to hammer out a scheme 
for easy purchase or for State loans. The State ought not to be 
permitted to confiscate lands by heavy taxation and so dispossess 
everyone, landlord, farmer and labourer alike. 


The concentration of all wealth in land and industry in the State 
is as inimical to the well-being of the working man as its concen- 
tration in the hands of a few private capitalists. In Russia we see 
the ordinary working man is no better off than in Tsarist days, but 
there is a new upper class there, some of whom may be sprung 
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from the working class, but nevertheless now belong to a new ruling 
class who hold their positions by supporting the government with 
servility. The new class pander to a State authority controlled by 
ruthless despots and are amassing fortunes for themselves whilst 
the rank and file workers work for a pittance. So we working men 
insist that we shall have some share of the wealth we help to pro- 
duce by having ownership and control of some tangible concrete 
property such as the houses we live in and the fields and factories 
where we work. 

The worker has won the political right to fight for necessary social 
legislation, now is the time to take stock of the position. To use 
power to bring the reality of political freedom into effect by acquiring 
property, to develop a sense of responsibility and to determine that 
it shall not be out of the plutocratic capitalist pan and into the 
socialist fire. 


Patrick CUNNINGHAM (Gardener) 


PRIVATE PROPERTY A MORAL RIGHT 


ATHER MacLarEN in his Aquinas Paper, Private Property and 
F the Natural Law’, builds his thesis around the question of the 
interpretation of such statements from the papal encyclicals 
on the social question as: ‘The right to own private property has 
been given to man by Nature, or rather by the Creator himself’. 
What do such statements mean? he asks. ‘Do they mean that the 
right to private property belongs to the nature of man in the same 
way, let us say, as the right to life itself? Do they mean that 
private property is the only legitimate way in which a man can 
own material possessions? In other words, is private property an 
absolute right completely excluding any other way of possessing 
material things?’ I should agree with Father MacLaren in answer- 
ing the first two questions in the negative but I should hesitate 
about the third, because it seems to contain a certain confusion of 
thought that flaws the whole argument in his paper and which 
makes a yes or no answer impossible. In other words, the question 
implies that unless a right is ‘exclusive’ it is not ‘absolute’. 
Primary Natural rights, of course, are both absolute and exclu- 
sive. They flow from the very nature of man. Each is essential if 
man is to exist as man. Each covers its own field entirely. Thus, 
for example, the right to life itself. Secondary Natural rights are 
drawn from primary natural rights as conclusion from premiss. 


1 Private Property and the Natural Law by Drostan MacLaren, O0.P. Aquinas 
Paper No. 8 (Blackfriars; 1s. 6d.). 
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They are different in a large degree from primary natural rights. 
They are not each in itself essential to life, they are not so imme- 
diately evident to the intellect, and (I hope to show), they are not 
of their nature exclusive. Nevertheless, such secondary natural 
rights are absolute, i.e. they do not admit of substitution or des- 
truction, because they flow (via primary rights, it is true) from 
man’s very nature and are independent of his circumstances, of 
any particular time or of any particular place; they are deduced 
from man’s nature as general precepts. They are absolute, not 
being relative to man’s changing environment. The very examples 
of secondary precepts of Natural Law (given by the author) con- 
firm this—peace, order, justice, stability. At all times and in all 
circumstances these are obviously absolute precepts for the living 
of ‘the good life’. 

It is, of course, necessary that men should apply these general 
precepts, primary and secondary, to different sets of circumstances. 
When this is done these precepts become crystallised, at least in 
an imperfect manner, into varying forms of positive law. But no 
matter how the forms of positive law may vary, to be true law 
they must contain the general precepts within themselves. For 
example, let us again take the primary natural right to life: From 
this right we may deduce a secondary natural right—the right to 
the means of defending our persons against the unjust aggressor. 
Both these righis are absolute. But in positive law the latter may 
mean, as in more primitive societies, the right to carry weapons, or 
it may mean that the carrying of weapons is forbidden and that, 
instead, we have the right to call on the police. Both forms are 
legitimate, but only because they contain the means of defence. 


Thus the point I have reached in my argument is this: that if 
private property is (as Father MacLaren seems to think) a second- 
ary precept of natural law, then the right to private property 
remains an absolute right. Therefore it follows that all forms of 
positive law regulating ownership must make adequate provision for 
the exercise of the right to private property. It should be noted, 
however, that although absolute, secondary natural rights are not 
exclusive. More than one valid conclusion may be drawn from a 
primary natural right. Thus the right of all men to education implies 
the right of the parent to educate the child. It also implies in 
certain cases (e.g. orphans) the right of the state or other society 
to educate. Similarly, the right of private property does not exclude 
communal ownership, provided the latter is not so exclusive as to 
cripple the exercise of man’s right to private property. 

There is a further criticism of Father MacLaren’s work which I 
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should like to make. I think that he has confused rather than 
clarified the issue, by introducing the jus gentium. This has caused 
trouble before. St Thomas puts the right to private property in the 
jus gentium. Leo XIII refers to it as belonging to natural law. 
Heinrich Rommen, in The State in Catholic Thought, solves their 
apparent contradiction. Jus gentium embodies natural law (in which 
he includes primary and secondary precepts) and a certain amount 
of positive law, which he calls jus inter gentes. But the right to 
private property belongs to that part of the jus gentium which 
embodies natural law. 


It is now possible to state the more positive side of Father 
MacLaren’s thesis as an objection to the above arguments. I have 
assumed (because Father MacLaren himself makes the point) that 
the right to private property is a secondary natural right. The 
primary right is that of access to the material goods of this world. 
But what if access (let us even say better access) can be granted 
by some other method? No matter what the position may be 
‘philosophically’, may not the right now become ‘practically’ obso- 
lete? The answer is that the right of access to the world’s goods 
does not mean the right to be fed, as an animal (or a slave) is fed. 
It means the right of man to the goods of this world as man, i.e. 
as a free, rational being. He perfects his being only by acting freely, 
that is, in so far as the material world is concerned, by controlling, 
as master, his economic environment, in other words, by owning 
private property, and he has access to the world’s goods as a free. 
rational being only when he obtains these goods from ‘land’ (I use 
the word in the sense the economist does) which he has made his 
by setting upon it the seal of his personality through work. More- 
over, the only alternative to private ownership is communal owner- 
ship and this means not only that a man loses a sphere of free 
activity but (a much greater evil, perhaps) that someone or some- 
thing else now has the control which he has lost and therefore, 
to the extent of that control, now has him in bondage. 


The argument is seen perhaps more clearly if applied to other 
natural rights. For example, there is the secondary natural right 
of parents to educate their children. What if the state should set 
up a system under which the full education of children could be 
undertaken by educational experts? Can parents then have their 
rights ‘removed’? Germany and Russia have already given us the 
answer. I therefore maintain that whether we look at things from 
the ‘philosophical’ or from the ‘practical’ point of view, we must 
hold that all natural rights, whether primary or secondary, are 
absolute. 
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One last point of criticism. Although I do not find him too clear 
on the matter, Father MacLaren seems to imply that, although he 
believes the right to private property to be relative, it must be 
indefinitely upheld because no alternative is practical. This is a 
dangerous line of argument, because it must be proven from man’s 
fallen nature. This has not been done and I do not think it can 
be done. And if it may be held that there is even an a priori 
possibility of a practical alternative, then the whole question passes 
from the hands of the theologian into the hands of the economist, 
whose business it is to judge of practicability. Therefore if we are 
to defend private property we must defend it as a moral right. 
Otherwise, it will go, and with it, I fear, the whole fabric of Chris- 
tian civilisation. James Scatity, M.A., F.R.Econ.S. 


THE MASTER OF THE LIFE OF THE VIRGIN 


HE realisation of the honour and devotion that are due to our 
Lady in Mediaeval and early Renaissance times, engendered 
a corresponding increase in pictorial representation of scenes 
from her life and the childhood of our Lord. It is not infrequent 
that the source of the inspiration and the materials are to be traced 
to the Apocryphal legends. The heretical trends they contain and 
the dubious authenticity of many of the accounts have long ren- 
dered them suspect in the eyes of the Church. Notwithstanding 
this, the mind of the mediaeval artist was particularly susceptible 
tc the graphic and imaginative nature of some of the stories, besides 
they served to satisfy the desire for a greater knowledge of the 
small intimacies of the life of the Holy Family. 

The arrival in London of the collection from the Munich Alte 
Pinakothek affords a unique opportunity to see the treasures for 
many people in this country; they will remain on view until August 
the 7th. The collection contains, among other things, part of a 
fifteenth century German altarpiece by an anonymous artist called 
‘The Master of the Life of the Virgin’, this series being his greatest 
known work. It consists of eight panels representing ‘Joachim and 
Anna at the Golden Gate’, ‘The Birth of the Virgin’, ‘Her Presen- 
tation in the Temple’ and the ‘Marriage of the Virgin’ in the upper 
row; ‘The Annunciation’, ‘The Visitation’, ‘The Presentation in the 
Temple’ and ‘The Assumption of Our Lady’ in the lower row. The 
unity of the series is now lost because of its dispersal—part perma- 
nently remains in England. 

From those belonging to the Alte Pinakothek three are being 
shown at present, ‘Joachim and Anna’, ‘The Birth of the Virgin’ 
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and ‘The Annunciation’. The most interesting of these is the first, 
both stylistically and in its grasp of religious significance; the two 
are closely intermingled. 

A member of the German school, and active in Cologne, he 
came under the influence of the Flemish masters and ultimately 
under that of his compatriot Stefan Lochner. But it was the Flemish 
painters, notably Rogier van der Weyden and Dirk Bouts, who were 
to exert a humanising and beneficial influence over him. Born at the 
same time as Massaccio, Van der Weyden wasin his late twenties 
when Van Eyck visited Lisbon on a mission for the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, and although a contemporary of the Van Eycks he displays 
a vision that in many respects might be considered in opposition 
to them; especially Jan. The modernity of his approach did not 
touch Rogier and it was this that made him a fitting person to 
influence the German. The striving after a formula for the inter- 
pretation of tactile values, and the textural richness that enhanced 
and underlined the mystical intensity of Van Eyck contributed to 
the disparity that existed between them, Van der Weyden remained 
apart from the naturalism of the other. In him all was concentrated 
upon the figure and everything was subordinated to that end, his 
landscapes were of secondary importance and were present in that 
they helped to maintain the synthesising activity that formed the 
basis of his art: an example of this is in the ‘Baptism of Christ’ 
in the Berlin Museum, or an extreme case, that of his ‘Crucifixion’ 
in the Johnson Collection in the Philadelphia Museum; in the 
latter all detail has been reduced to the minimum and everything 
is gathered together before the stark reality of Calvary. 


Dirk Bouts continued in the same tradition and was about fifteen 
years younger than Van der Weyden. Although naturalism advanced 
further in him, in that his landscapes were more convincing, his 
figures were always in the world but not of it. They were caught 
up in a vision of eternity and this state bestows a remote serenity 
upon them. This contemplative character, the inward tranquillity, 
is in direct opposition to the rather brutal (for want of a better word) 
character of much German Gothic art in which there is an evident 
preoccupation with the melancholy, grotesque and the macabre, 
resulting sometimes in a denial of the essential dignity of man’s 
nature—such a failure is implicit in the coarse and gross delineation 
of the forms. 

This indictment is not applicable to the Master of the Life of 
the Virgin, instead it is the marriage of what is best in the German 
school and the humanity of the Flemish artists’ vision that makes 
his work beautiful and delightful. In ‘Joachim and Anna at the 
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Golden Gate’ the heads are reminiscent of Dirk Bouts; Joachim 
and Anna are filled with joy at the immensity of God’s gift to them, 
but this is conveyed by the tenderness of the figures, not by any 
dramatic gesture; there is a complete absence of dramatic tension. 
The whole is stated with engaging simplicity and directness. 


It is conceived in the form of continuous representation; in the 
distance on the left of the picture Joachim is with his hireling 
surrounded by sheep, giving orders for the sacrifice that is to be 
offered on the morrow in thanksgiving. Later in the middle distance 
he encounters the angel, who is clad in a white raiment, and his 
wings are of a rainbow hue culminating in peacocks’ feathers, the 
execution of which is superb, and the inclusion of such a naive 
detail does much to add to the endearing qualities of the work. In 
the foreground he is embraced by Anna outside the golden gate of 
the temple—it is the consummate manner in which the spiritual 
joy of the embrace is realised and depicted that makes the whole 
so exquisite. 


Recession in the landscape is achieved by means of varying shades 
of pure colour. In the far distance the mountains and the city upon 
them are a pale ultramarine blue; the very coldness of the colour 
is expressive of distance. In the middle distance the hills, which at 
this point become softer and more undulating, are painted in 
emerald greens of different intensity. The contours of these areas 
are sharp and display the metallic surface that predominates in 
Gothic art, but it assists forcibly in the transmission of an atmo- 
sphere of mystery. On approaching the foreground all is changed 
and once more the influence of the Flemish asserts itself; to the 
left are grassy hummocks, the quality of the paint is liquid, the 
grass assumes a lushness that is astounding; also the pond which 
it encloses shows the same naturalism, the grass now is painted a 
rich, mellow green; the same is true of that on the little rocky 
borders that are on the bank of the moat surrounding the temple. 
A swan floats peacefully on its surface, two figures are engaged in 
conversation on the bridge across the moat. The temple itself is 
placed on the extreme right of the composition. A highly imaginative 
structure, it is conceived in a wholly two-dimensional manner; 
elaborate Gothic tracery adorns the portals in fascinating patterns, 
the bricks on the walls are treated with infinite care but there is 
no pretence at the recording of volume. The same can be said of 
Anna’s dress: the fabric is yellow-gold with a black pattern super- 
imposed upon it; there is no real attempt at making it conform to 
the direction of the folds. Joachim is consistently represented 
throughout clad in a rose-coloured mantle over a tunic of Prussian 
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blue. The triumph of the archaic occurs in the sky, which is pure 
gold leaf. 

However, it is not the technical composition or the juxtaposition 
of colours that is ultimately significant in this panel, except in 
so far that they reflect the inner harmony; its strength and glory 
lie in the convincing portrayal of two souls in communion with 
God. M. SHIRLEY. 


OBITER 


Ir is ALL TOO Easy for people today to get hot under the collar at 
the mention of the Soviet. There is much to incite irritation and 
defiance in the behaviour of the U.S.S.R. But anger prevents a 
reasoned and objective study of the facts about Russia. A Quarterly 
which cuts away from the topical political scene to study quietly 
the social and economic institutions of this enormous and novel 
experiment at socialisation is to be welcomed; and such is Soviet 
Studies, edited on behalf of a special department of Glasgow Uni- 
versity by J. Miller and R. A. J. Schlesinger (Blackwell: 7s.6d. an 
issue; 25s. per annum). There is little danger of its being crypto- 
communist, though who knows what sort of pressure the editors 
may have to resist. In the Editorial note to the first number (June 
1949) some of the difficulties of such an undertaking are suggested. 
The U.S.S.R. offers its own peculiar difficulties as a field of study 
due to the difficulty of access for the foreign student, both to the 
country and to sources of information regarding it. On the other 
hand, the Soviet Union offers advantages. . . . As a highly self- 
conscious society it produces an unusually large body of state- 
ments about its own aims, methods and achievements which, 
whatever critical analysis they require, are a valuable source of 
evidence, if only as the verbal element in the machinery of gov- 
ernment and cohesion. 
Readers will have to study with their eyes open. The first article, 
‘From Munich to Moscow’, is by E. H. Carr, a fact that may not 
encourage every reader. The bulk of the Quarterly is taken up with 
‘Reports and Commentaries’ and ‘Reviews’ which will be found 
to be of great value. 
* * * * 
THOSE INTERESTED in international documentation should turn even 
more readily and more securely to Abbé R. Kothen’s Fiches Docu- 
mentaires, published by E. Warny, 2 Rue Vésale, Louvain (120 
franes for 1949 issues). This amounts to a collection of upwards of 
10 leaflets in a folder every month, each leaflet containing the text 
of some important pronouncement from the Holy See, noteworthy 
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articles on Scripture and Science, Religion and Revolution. All are 
of importance for assessing modern current events and thought. 
It is no ‘Digest’, but a carefully selected documentation which 
should be of great use to students. The June set includes the Pope’s 
Allocution to Italian Catholic Action, a study on Soederblum, on 
the English experiment of factory chaplains, etc. 

* * * * 


AMONG NEW PERIODICALS from abroad the most noteworthy is the 
monthly Culture Catholique (2,725 francs per annum from La 
Colombe, 5 rue Rousselet, Paris 7), the editorial board of which 
includes Péres Bouyer, Daniélou, Dubarle, Régamey, and M. J. 
Folliet. The first issue (June 1949), devoted to La Présence de la 
Pensée Chrétienne, shines with talent from first to last, beginning 
as it does with Cardinal Suhard on the Presence of God (was this 
his last work?), and the Papal Nuncio, and ending with Professor 
Gilson. In view of the discussion at present continuing in the pages 
of Buacxrriars Professor Gilson’s article on La Catholique et la 
Politique is of special interest. He shows that a Catholic not only 
may belong to any party whose principles are not contrary to the 
spirit of the Church, but also may take his place in any regime— 
imperial, monarchical or republican—which itself is consonant with 
the principles of the Church. 
As there are parties beyond the possibilities of a Catholic, so 
there are also political régimes unacceptable for the Church, but 
it is for one and the same reason: they meddle with religion 
which does not concern them and of which she has the care. 
To take an extreme case, it is a mistake to think that the Church 
condemns the Soviet régime as such. One may dispute its value 
and prefer others to it, but if the Russian people at the moment 
wish to conduct their affairs by a centralised hierarchy of 
‘councils’ all depending on the supreme Council, it is their own 
affair. It may be that the method is bad; it may be so for other 
peoples in general, or yet for the Russian people themselves at 
another point in their history. . . . These are practical problems of 
which no ideal solution is possible and which Rome does not take 
it upon herself to resolve for those who may have to face them. 
What the Church forbids Catholics, and she has the right to do 
so since they claim to have her on their side, is not ‘sovietism’ 
but ‘marxism’, that is not so much a political régime as an 
ideology in which atheism is a fundamental principle. 
Therefore, he continues, such a condemnation is not an interference 
in the political liberties of the faithful. These simple principles are 
unpleasantly complex in their concrete expressions, particularly as 
the ‘other worldly’ view of the Catholic tends to make him detached 
from politics. There is always this constant tendency to be either 
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too immersed in politics and indifferent to religion or too religious 
to bother about politics. But the solution is not a ‘politique de 
christianisation’, which is asking of politics what the Church alone 
can give. 
* * * 
Such worps provide a suitable warning for those, such as the 
Editor of Christendom and perhaps Buackrriars itself, who look 
for a ‘Politics of Grace’ (Christendom, June 1949). But there need 
be no confusion if Christendom’s explanation of this phrase be 
properly weighed. ‘It can be only in so far as Christians come to 
the political tasks of their time with the special insight characteris- 
tic of those suffused with the theological virtues of Faith, Hope and 
Love that they will be able to do for the world something which they 
alone must do if it is to be done at all’. But to be anxious to wage 
a ‘holy war’ against Communism reveals, as the editor of Osserva- 
tore Romano pointed out on Holy Saturday, a dangerous confusion. 
The weapons to be used are not violence or political agitation but 
prayer and the restoration of social justice. ‘If one should think of 
a war with Russia, of her eventual defeat . . . if one should think of 
a Soviet liquidation to liquidate Communism, he would fall into 
unpardonable equivocation.’ We quote from the Catholic Worker 
(U.S.A.) for May, which translates some of this important Editorial. 
* * * * 


America (4 June 1949) recalls the stormy career of Pére Bruck- 
berger, the Dominican who played such an important part with the 
Maquis during the war but who became deeply involved with some 
of the ‘collaborationists’ under Marshal Pétain. From his exile in 
North Africa he writes to defend himself, but, if America is correct, 
his is an eminent case of the ease with which religious enthusiasm 
may be seized by political groupings and used for worldly purposes. 


* * * * 


Ecrits de Paris, the monthly review which contains many articles 
of interest to those who follow the confused politics of the French, 
can now be obtained for 30 shillings a year from British Monomarks 
Ltd., BCM/Revue, London, W.C.1. 

The Month, which continues to hunt with the hounds of Marcel, 
Joad, Daniélou, Copleston, Tristram, Graham Greene, Evelyn 
Waugh, C. S. Lewis (all in the July issue), honours Knox’s Bible 
with a trilogy of talent. Waugh argues from his established premiss 
that Mgr Knox is a complete master of the English language. But 
we are refreshed to hear that a more poetic diction has crept into 
the second volume of the Bible which has not yet appeared. 

Locum. 
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Art 1x MepragrvaL Trance (987-1498). By Joan Evans. (Oxford 

University Press; 63s.) 

Dr Joan Evans was recognised even before the publication of this 
volume as the principal authority in England on the mediaeval art 
of France. The international recognition that she has received as a 
scholar emphasises the fact that her study is an essentially English 
contribution to French art history, perhaps the most important 
single contribution ever made in England to art history as a whole. 
It is both the strength and the weakness of English art history 
that it is the child of archaeology. It still lacks much of the techni- 
cal equipment of the continental schools, the great photograph 
collections of Paris or Vienna, it has always been based on a detailed 
first-hand knowledge of the objects themselves and of the monu- 
ments studied on the site. It is precisely this intimately personal 
first-hand knowledge that gives such unique value to Dr Evans’s 
survey of all French art from the tenth to the fifteenth century— 
sculpture and painting and architecture, tapestries and plate and 
furnishings. Her lucid analyses and descriptions are varied by 
passages of real beauty and emotional insight—it has long been a 
tradition in English art history to love what is described. Throughout 
her volume changes in aesthetic standard are related to the changes 
in social structure that they both illuminate and reflect. No medieval 
historian, however little interested in art forms in themselves, 
ean afford to neglect Dr Evans’s researches. They are illustrated 
by 280 plates admirably reproduced. 

It seems cheap to criticise sc great an achievement. But it may 
be doubted if ‘Benedictine’ is in fact a satisfactory classification 
in French art forms and queried if there were ‘Rosary’ chapels in 
the Dominican church as early as 1275. The enameiled casket illus- 
trated on plate 156b bears the arms of the Earls of Pembroke and 
- I know nothing that proves it to be of French provenance. The 
Trinity diptych in the National Gallery reproduced on plate 200 
would seem stylistically to be early fifteenth century north Italian. 
Yet the only note on which this review can end is one of admiration 
and of wonder that so much has been achieved by a single scholar. 

GERVASE Matuew, O.P. 


MeprevaL Enoutsu Pottery. By Bernard Rackham. (Faber; 21s.) 

This monograph consists of 29 pages of preface and 100 plates, 
four of which are in colour. It forms a useful introduction to 4 
cubject that still waits definitive study. Masses of broken medieval 
pottery are constantly being uncovered in England. If it were pos- 
sible to arrange them in clearly dated series they would be of the 
createst assistance in archaeology and illuminate the survival and. 
developments of popular art forms in England. But compared to our 
detailed knowledge of Islamic glazed ware the scientific study of 
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medieval English ceramics is in its infaney, and perhaps the chief 
value of Mr Rackham’s preface is that it indicates so many puzzles 
still waiting to be solved—the sudden apparently transient appear- 
ance of sgraffiato technique in the fourteenth century or of repoussé 
decoration, the purpose of the grotesque head from Nottingham or 
of the Cambridge piper, even the first provenance of glaze. 


Saint CATHERINE IN Tuscan Parntinc. By George Kaftal. (Black- 
friars Publications; 10s.6d.) 

Dr Kaftal’s St Dominic in Early Tuscan Painting, published last 
year, was recognised as a notable work of scholarship and also as 
an altogether delightful piece of book-production—an alliance suffi- 
ciently rare to be remarkable. Using the same methods, and aided 
by the same collaboration by his publisher and printer, he kas now 
provided a companion volume on Saint Catherine of Siena which 
should receive an especially enthusiastic welcome from the countless 
thousands who look to St Catherine as their patron, whether as 
religious sisters or as Dominican tertiaries in the world. But the 
interest of the book is not confined to what may be called its 
domestic features, any more than was St Catherine herself confined 
in her apostolate to her immediate world. The representations of 
St Catherine, from the familiar portrait by Andrea Vanni (supposed 
by some to be a portrait, but this Dr Kaftal thinks to be doubtful) 
to the scenes of her life by Giovanni di Paolo (accompanied by 
extracts from the charming seventeenth century English transla- 
tion of the Italian life by ‘the Reverend Doctor Caterinus Senensis’, 
alias Ambrosio Politi): all alike reflect that grace and integrity 
which so impressed her contemporaries and have gone on drawing 
men and women to St Catherine ever since. The iconography of 
the saints is a matter of more than academic consequence, and it 
is absorbing to watch its development under the guidance of an 
expert who shares the painters’ devotion for the woman they intend 
to honour. 

Dr Kaftal provides a useful introduction and detailed notes on 
each of the pictures reproduced. It must remain a matter for 
admiration that so exquisitely produced a book (there are thirty- 
nine full page reproductions of quite exceptional accuracy and defi- 
nition) should be sold for half-a-guinea. Initup Evays, O.P. 


TRapITION Iv ScutpruRE. By Alec Miller. (Studio Publications; 30s.) 

Art manages to keep alive today less by the efforts of modern 
artists than by the boundless enthusiasm of a few people whose 
minds really are warmed and nourished by the contemplation of 
things excellently made. For such as these no art book can ever be 
a tenth part as exciting as some common object made with skill 
and love. For such a beholder no craftsman ever laboured excessively 
or in vain. To him beauty’s action is everywhere stronger than fire. 
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How to describe the effect on such a person’s mind of things like 
a Gothic tower in a green countryside, a sun-drenched cloister in 
old Provence, a handful of little broken terracotta toys from Lesbos 
or Samos seen under a glass case! It is not to be compared either 
with the physical effect of wine or with the spiritual effect of the 
Blessed Sacrament. Its benefit is more like that of a strong wind 
blowing from his home to a man in exile. 

Whoever has felt the nearness of eternity when looking at carved 
or moulded pieces of the earth will find this book a bore. Whoever 
is unfortunate enough to have to undergo an examination in Art 
History will probably find it invaluable. 

Mr Miller is an expert craftsman, as the examples of his work 
reproduced in the book will:show. He writes clearly enough to 
display his great regard for scholarship and his love of truth. He 
naturally spurns the contemporary art-jargon. His chief fault is a 
tendency to lapse into a conventional pomp of language that 
obscures his gift of being able to perceive and enjoy beauty. 

It is because I find this discrepancy between his instincts, which 
are true, and his language, which is stilted, that I have come to the 
conclusion that Mr Miller has written the wrong kind of book. 
Sometimes indeed it is almost as if he were writing someone else’s 
book. The reason is that in trying to write a history of the world’s 
sculpture he has only succeeded in writing a rather vague and 
abbreviated history of the world. 

I quite realise that essays on the history of sculpture necessarily 
involve the writer in all sorts of other histories—philosophic, social, 
religious, economic and so on. This author has made a most gallant 
attempt to equip himself with as much of this subsidiary learning 
as he considered necessary, but who at the end comes riding out of 
a wood if it is not the White Knight? Now I am convinced that 
Mr Miller is much more than being merely a person who lives by 
art, he is certainly one of that rare company by whom art lives. 
I therefore take the liberty of exhorting him to throw off all the 
encumbring utensils he has acquired and rely on his own native 
power of seeing things as the people who made them intended them 
to be seen. 

The men who carved the North Porch of Chartres were ignorant 
of all else but stonework, and we who are ignorant of all else but 
germs and electrons have almost quite forgotten how to read that 
simple, divine Janguage of stone. In order to read it we do not need 
to learn about Duns Scotus and Abelard, but we do need to under- 
stand the grammar of stone-masoning. 

Let Mr Miller compound an elementary syntax of stone, let him 
parse and conjugate the swelling forms and the deep shadowy 
hollows, the crisp edges and the subtle swinging grooves. Let him 
write of what he loves and knows, and he will make a book worth 
treasuring. But let him remember always the ignorance of the men 
who made art history. Peter Watts. 


| 
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Lascaux: A ComMENTARY. By Alan Houghton Brodrick. (Lindsay 

Drummond; 15s.) 

This is a lovely picture book of the prehistoric cave-paintings of 
Lascaux and a descriptive commentary. It will appeal to many 
different kinds of reader: to the prehistorian who is concerned to 
date and classify the material, to the student of art who can see, 
in wonderful photography, genuine primitive art, to everyone who 
observes the evidence of man’s striving and who regards all that 
he has created as throwing light on his essential nature; be his 
main interest history, psychology, religion, painting, the chemistry 
of pigments, the effects of heat, cold, ght; everyone is catered for 
in this delightful work. Even he who is only moved by the ‘thriller’ 
cannot fail to be stirred by the finding of the cave. 

In September 1940 five youths went out to pot rabbits with a 
couple of guns and a dog. ‘he dog disappeared but mutfled barks 
were heard. ‘They found a crevice through which he had presumably 
fallen. ‘his they enlarged to allow a boy to enter. He dropped 25it. 
into a large cave. The others followed; they struck matches and 
found themselves surrounded by magnificent paintings of horses, 
cows, bulls, bison, deer, auroch and others. 

The text is mainly descriptive of the paintings and their possible 
date. 'There is a chapter on the meaning and purpose of prehistoric 
cave-paintings. The most accepted theory is that they are magico- 
religious in origin. 

‘The magical side is apparent in the number of pregnant mares 
followed by stallions and pregnant cows and bulls, besides a realistic 
presentation of what the author describes as charging bison in the 
rutting season. These illustrate the fertility aspect. The hunting 
magic is represented by many missiles directed towards the animals, 
and in one case of a horse falling into a pit. 

There is one unique and controversial scene. It shows a disem- 
bowelled bison with a javelin in its hinderparts. Next to this is a 
stylised human figure wearing a bird-head mask extended on his 
back. Lying near him is a pole bearing a bird-image on one end and 
also a propulsor. The author’s view is that the man wounded the 
bison which turned on him and gored him to death. He calls it 
‘Pre-historic Tragedy’. Miss G. R. Levy in her important work The 
Gate of Horn sees him as ‘no corpse gored by a bull’ and sees the 
significant relationship being between the man and the pole. She 
stresses the religious emotion behind the paintings and thinks ‘that 
reciprocity was their aim, a participation in the splendour of the 
beasts which was of the nature of religion itself’. 

My own view of the prostrate vested figure with his insignia 
beside him, is that he is undergoing ritual death which results in 
the death of the bison. The evidence of early belief in the relation- 
ship between sacrificer and sacrifice is too great to be discarded. 
Perhaps this is the earliest portrayal of the ritual act whereby the 
sacrificer becomes the sacrifice. 
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To return to the actual paintings. It is impossible to describe 
their beauty showing as they do sensitive awareness of their sub- 
jects with great technical skul in execution. Doris Layarp. 


THE Marcu or tHE Moperns. By William Gaunt. (Cape; 12s. 6d.) 

The ditticulty of preserving the arts in a mechanistic and sub- 
human world ‘geared to war’ has been met for the last hundred 
years or so in two ways. Hither the artist cedes to the zeitgeist 
and invents—Marinetti is a case in point—a smash-and-grab art 
to fit a smash-and-grab age; or he withdraws, like Cézanne, from 
the world and does something solely to please himself which he has 
obvious and well-justitied dittcuity in marketing. Yet withdrawal 
from a corrupt and chaotic society might foster, even in the domain 
of art, eremitic vocations; and one would like, before embarking on 
a review of other a:ternatives, to point out that recluses like Hric 
Gill, in the tradition of the hermit bridge-builders and lighthouse- 
keepers of the Middle Ages, have jn the long run been more sociaily 
effective than worldlings. 

From this standpoint nothing could come handier than Mr 
William Gaunt’s precise and vivid survey of what one of the most 
able of the Knglish Impressionists called ‘the way up the cul-de-sac’ 
of modern art and letters. That these interpretative faculties should 
themselves need interpreters has seemed to many of us sufficient 
reason for ignoring them. With the world before us, why learn the 
language of a country we do not feel particuiarly drawn to visit? 
Here, however, is a born interpreter, who, starting with Cézanne, 
Van Gogh and Gauguin, leaves you confronting a film of 1929 by 
two disciples of M. de Sade. As many of the ‘ ’isms’—Synthesism, 
Symbolism, Pointillism, Cubism, Futurism, Vorticism, Expression- 
ism, Surrealism, and so forth—had literary prophets and _prac- 
titioners—for the ‘visual chemistry’ of Soviet art is obviously akin 
to the audible chemistry of James Joyce—the artistic movements 
exhibit a union with and dependence on letters which emphasise at 
once the force of their ideology and the weakness of their methods. 

It is impossible in a short notice to suggest all that is conveyed 
by a study admirable in its compression and coherence. All intelli- 
gentzia—the word and the caste come from Russia—are displaced 
persons, but there is an affinity between them. And ‘promoters of 
intellectual companies’ like Apoliinaire (Kostrowiski) can generally 
forgather, like other directors of international cartels, while honest 
fellows of more civilised persuasions are bombing each other’s cities. 
Art is a freemasonry—an alternative religion. It will not endure 
what Rilke called ‘the drab, desolate sham’ life of the proletariat. 
Neither can you shut it up in the sacristy. Snubbed and rejected, 
a culture becomes a cult. It can give up its hieratic pretensions and 
help build the civitas dei—but only on honourable terms. (At the 
start the artist might possibly send his products to Moloch’s nearest 
market, as the farmer sends his butter and eggs, from the ever- 
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dwindling pastures where such commodities can be produced.) 

Otherwise art will turn not, alas, to the noble savage but to 
something less legendary—Gauguin’s ‘rejuvenation by barbarism’. 
'he old order has tailed. ‘he new is not born, or much thought of. 
There is disorder everywhere. ‘his invaiuable book records the 
attitude of the twentieth-century artist towards all three possibie 
allegiances—and the accent is on the third. 


HELEN Parry EpEN. 


BranGwyn's Pinerimace. By William de Belleroche. (Chapman and 

Hall; 35s.) 

One of the characteristics of advancing age is that the individual 
is often stripped of the guile of youth and the true nature of his 
personality and character becomes patently obvious; also the bias 
of thought is towards the reminiscential. Lhe marriage ot these two 
elements in the person of Frank Brangwyn, the artist, provides the 
material for Wiluam de Beieroche’s book. A series of conversations 
between the artist and the author, assiduously recorded by the 
latter, forms the basis of these 264 pages of dialogue, in which 
Brangwyn recalls the varied happenings of his earlier years, some- 
times nostalgically; frequently with immense enthusiasm, freshness 
and vitaity. Mmphasis is given to the text in the numerous drawings 
by Brangwyn himseif illustrating the salient points in the narrative. 
Apart from their literary signiticance, they display directness of 
handling, and a penetrating, if at times whimsical, vision—they are 
interesting besides in that an artist's sketch-book often affords an 
intimate glimpse into his aesthetic personality usually denied to us. 

It is arguable, though, whether the presentation ot the matter in 
this particular way is entirely satisfactory. In order to be successful 
it demands a diligent editor who will ruthlessly exclude anything 
that is relatively unimportant. In this instance there is an apparent 
absence of such a restraining influence, resulting in the inclusion 
of innumerable anecdotes and expletives, which, by reason of their 
continual occurrence, fail eventually to impress the reader—it 
follows necessarily that there is a corresponding loss in the clarity 
and sharpness of the delineation of the character. 

Notwithstanding this, if the reader has the patience and the dis- 
crimination to reject the extraneous verbiage he will discover that 
what remains is a portrait depicting externally, an eccentric and 
idiosyneratic disposition, and yet revealing beneath this almost 
alarming exterior a man with a tremendous zest for life, directed by 
a profound but simple love of God together with a deep humanity, 
tolerance and generosity of nature. M. SHIRLEY. 


SENTIMENT CHRETIEN ET FrancatsE. By Pierre Messiaen. 
(Daubin, Paris; n.p.) 
In this book Pierre Messiaen has set out to discuss the poetry of 
Baudelaire, Verlaine and Rimbaud, in the light of Catholic thought. 
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It is a difficult task, as any student confronted with their work 
discovers. Their poetry is impregnated with Catholic thought; it is 
now pious, now blasphemous, but never indifferent; they can attack 
their heritage but they cannot get away from it, This same truth 
is apparent in all of their life; in Baudelaire’s aspirations for a way 
of lite he never achieved; in Verlaine’s outbursts of humble con- 
trition for offences of which in another mood he would boast; in 
Rimbaud’s final silence as poetry, which he had made his religion, 
proved its inadequacy as a means to an ultimate knowledge of life. 
It is a difficult picture to present justly and clearly. Selected quota- 
tions and incidents could present an almost saintly Verlaine, or a 
Verlaine blasphemous and depraved beyond words. But, giving as 
full a picture as so short a book allows, the writer has in all 
honesty presented both fair and foul in the poetry and life of these 
men who struggled so long with the faith in which, finally repentant, 
they died. X.Y. 


MoraLs AND INDEPENDENCE: An Introduction to Ethics. By John 
Coventry, 8.J., with a preface by D. M. MacKinnon. (Burns, 
Oates; 4s.6d.) 

A moral judgment of the type ‘I ought not to do this’ is essen- 
tially a conclusion—the conclusion of a syllogism of which the major 
premiss is ‘good ought to be done (by me) and evil avoided’, and 
the minor ‘and this is evil’. Fr Coventry’s book is chiefly concerned 
with the latter proposition, and with establishing some criterion 
with reference to which we can assert of any particular action that 
it is good or bad. 

The traditional explanation of ethical theory also concerns itself 
with the minor. We begin with a postulate from Natural Theology 
that man is ordained to an end; free acts are morally good or bad 
according as they are or are not helping towards the attainment 
of this end. Natural Law, becoming in the present context Moral 
Law, engraved in our minds by God, penetrating and illumining 
them, enables us to pass judgment on any particular action, and 
to state whether it is good or bad. If we reject this traditional teleo- 
logical theory ipso facto we reject the traditional doctrine of Natural 
and Moral Law. On the grounds that the modern world rejects 
teleology as ‘unfashionable’ Fr Coventry tries in his book to solve 
the problem from another angle. The result, and he admits it 
himself, is unsatisfactory. He is forced into stating in the last few 
pages that ‘some such theory as the teleological is needed if the 
imperative factor in moral judgment is not to be left as a loose end, 
sticking out and unassimilated by our general systematic view of 
reality’. The problem of the ‘imperative factor’, the word ‘ought’ 
in any particular moral judgment, is the problem Fr Coventry sets 
out to solve. We cannot help thinking he has missed the point. 
His terminology is very confusing; he applies the term ‘moral 
judgment’ indiscriminately to all three propositions in the ‘moral’ 
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syllogism we have given above, and it is of the utmost importance 
in any ethical treatise that they be clearly distinguished one from 
another. He admits the major, and he implies that it must be 
admitted as a preliminary to any discussion. This is perfectly true; 
a man who denies that ‘good ought to be done and evil avoided’ 
must be adjudged morally, and therefore mentally, deficient. Once. 
this is granted there is no longer any problem of an ‘imperative 
factor'—it is there, and there’s an end on’t. It enters the concluding 
particular moral judgment directly from the major premiss. The 
minor merely states the moral character of the particular action. 
With this in mind it is hard to appreciate Fr Coventry’s difficulty. 
He gives as his aim ‘to make an honest enquiry into the sphere 
of ethics; to state the sense of dissatisfaction which hedges this 
study about’ and he has accomplished this latter purpose to a much 
more vivid degree than he perhaps intended; he has certainly 
stated the ‘sense of dissatisfaction’ more vividly than the subject 
warrants. If it was the author’s purpose to show the ethical chaos 
consequent upon the rejection of traditional teleology he has suc- 
ceeded; but he should have stated this purpose in more explicit 
terms. It is hard to know when he is giving his own views, when 
those of others, and finally whether he agrees or disagrees with the 
latter. < 

The most that can be said for this rather confusing work is that 
it stimulates at times, and in opening the problem serves, though 
inadequately, as an ‘introduction to ethics’. The chapter on freedom, 
and his treatment of the moral argument for the existence of God, 
are valuable. We feel that we cannot agree with Professor 
McKinnon’s remark in the preface that ‘Morals and Independence 
seems an example of . . . the good introductory book’ nor can we 
recommend it to students embarking on a study of Ethical theory. 
It is more liable to confuse than introduce. JuLES Bonsan. 


KreRKEGAARD’s PuxiLosopHy or Reticion. By Reidar Thomte. 

(Oxford University Press; 18s.) 

The limelight of popularity recently thrown upon Jean-Paul Sartre 
and modern atheistic existentialism has indirectly darkened the 
arena which anyone who intends to embark upon a study of Kierke- 
gaard must enter. Existentialism has been elevated into a philoso- 
phy and Kierkegaard and Sartre have been bracketed as its expo- 
nents. About the only thing they have in common is the denial that 
it is a philosophy. Kierkegaard is essentially a religious writer, 
deliberately and explicitly, and Mr Thomte has supplied the need 
there is for an introduction to his thought. It would be a mistake 
to expect an easy book: Kierkegaard’s own thought was not easy 
and any condensation must increase the difficulty. In a sense 
Kierkegaard makes a Protestant approach to a Protestant problem. 
He does not question the validity of Christianity but he examines 
the personal relationship of the Christian man to Christian doctrine. 
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The answer is put in terms of subjectivity and ‘inwardness’ not 
because he denies but because he takes for granted objective truth. 
The problem is a psychological one and was bound to arise eventu- 
ally out of reaction against the Hegelian view of history. ‘One thing 
has always escaped Hegel—what it means to live’. That was the 
error Kierkegaard combated, the divorce of thought from life, con- 
templation from ethics. He foresaw the spirit of so-called detach- 
ment in which ‘intellectuals’ can sit back and contemplate ‘climates 
of opinion’, systems of ethics and religious doctrines all as speci- 
mens of human thought. The delirious despair of Kierkegaard’s 
aestheticist is all too easy to visualise in 1949 and is a far more 
tragic figure than Sullivan’s ‘super-aesthetical’ young man. It is 
beyond the aesthetic, ethical and religious stages that Kierkegaard 
finds the problem which is the centre of human life, ‘Now I ask 
how I am to become a Christian’. 

When we see that question in its context and feel its pathos we 
remember that Kierkegaard has been regarded as Scandinavia’s 
foremost thinker and prose writer. But here is neither the gigantic 
Teutonic gloom nor the Aryan despair: there is none of the root- 
lessness that haunts Ibsen nor even the bleak emptiness that some- 
times mars Hans Andersen. Kierkegaard’s esteem as a writer can 
only be measured by his teaching, for style is something more than 
the power to titillate the reader’s sensibilities. Style is the invasion 
of time by eternal truth, and two truths lay behind all that Kierke- 
gaard wrote: the transcendence of God and the creatureliness and 
sinfulness of man. To become a Christian was to reconcile these two 
facts: the problem was how, and the sadness came from humble- 
ness, not despair. Mr Thomte has done us a service by opening the 
gate upon Kierkegaard’s thought and showing us the grace with 
which problems are posed even when they are not solved. 

Gerarp O.P. 


ALTERNATIVE TO SERFpoM. By John Maurice Clark. (Blackwell: 
8s.6d). 

Like a good many other people Professor John Maurice Clark 
is of the opinion that not only State collectivism but also laissez 
faire capitalism lead in the long run to something very like serfdom. 
He does not, like Professor Hayek, maintain that we must return 
to something like a laissez faire economy if we are not to tread the 
road to serfdom; but he is not very clear about what the Alternative 
to Serfdom is. In this series of lectures, delivered at the University 
of Michigan in the spring of 1947 he gets as far as suggesting that 
the alternative to serfdom is ‘group organisation’. But that does 
not tell us very much. 

Professor Clark is an economist and is concerned with immediate 
policy rather than with long-term possibilities. He is concerned with 
the world, in particular the American world, as he finds it and the 
possibility of modifying existing tendencies; with the growing power 
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of Labour, with the irresponsible way in which Americans have 
used their freedom, with the problems of pressure groups and the 
science of selling political programmes and the like. In his first 
lecture, ‘Wanted: a balanced society’, about the responsibility of 
groups to their members and vice versa, he insists that economic 
mechanisms are not ‘neutral’ and that economists must conse- 
quently concern themselves with ends as well as means. His second 
on ‘The Human Material’, is written from a purely evolutionary 
point of view. The word ‘sin’ is placed in inverted commas. ‘To 
urge my personal philosophy’, he says, ‘would be out of place; to 
some it would seem atheistic.’ Yet he does urge it, though it does 
not seem very relevant to the economic problems with which he 
is chiefly concerned. In a later part of the book he deprecates the 
view that an alternative to serfdom must rest upon a religious or 
philosophic basis. He does not seem to recognise that the danger 
of serfdom arises not so much from different forms of economic 
organisation—nationalised industries, collective farms, the Nazi 
Labour Service and the like—but from’ a system of belief which 
treats man, as Professor Clark seems to treat him, simply as a 
highly developed animal. He stresses the need for respecting the 
worth and dignity of men and their need and duty to work together 
in society without seeming to realise that men will tend to be 
treated like animals if power is given to people who believe they 
are no more than animals. It would seem that the danger of serfdom 
arises more from false beliefs about the nature and destiny of man 
than from the economic problems with which Professor Clark is 
chiefly concerned. 

His third chapter is called ‘Competition and Security’ and is 
concerned with the fact that measures which are necessary for 
social security are also those which lead to 1u0nopoly. The kind 
of measures introduced under the New Deal and promised by Presi- 
dent Truman last January are also the kind of measures which 
lessen the effectiveness of competition. Those industries in which 
monopoly is most developed—and Professor Clark does not believe 
either in perfect monopoly or in perfect competition—are those in 
which social security is greatest and industrial relations are best. 
Monopoly, however, tends to lead to exploitation as surely as com- 
petition tends to lead to insecurity. This insecurity is primarily due, 
Professor Clark suggests in his fourth lecture, to a perennial defi- 
ciency in demand which keeps a number of people permanently 
unemployed and leads to large-scale unemployment. 

The ‘Revolution in Economics’ initiated by Lord Keynes reversed 
many of the recommendations of classical economics—as in wage 
or budgetary policy in time of slump. ‘Its most serious conclusion’, 
says Professor Clark, ‘is that an economic system cannot maintain 
full employment’, or indeed, any level of employment, unless it 
will invest as much as its members choose to save. That is to say 
we shall be plagued with unemployment for as long as money tends 
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to accumulate in the hands of people and institutions that do not 
want to spend it. The unemployment, the crises, the cut-throat 
competition and the insecurity of capitalism are primarily due to 
the concentration of property and thereby of income in the hands 
of too few people. Professor Clark remarks that the emphasis of 
the Keynsians is on ‘more equal distribution of income as a means 
to enlarge consumer spending’ but he does not conclude that the 
‘Alternative to Serfdom’ lies in some kind of distribution of property 
which will maintain demand and make economic security possible 
without monopoly. His final “Responsible Individuals in Respon- 
sible Groups’ is disappointing, perhaps because it does not seem to 
lead to any conclusion. He observes how American Labour Unions 
tend to base wage demands on ‘ability to pay’, to allow capital a 
‘reasonable’ return but no more, but does not conclude that indus- 
try should be organised on some kind of co-operative basis such as 
that proposed by Mr J. Spedan Lewis in his book Partnership for 
All, or that proposed by the British Liberal Party in their policy 
of ‘Ownership for All’. His book is full of interesting observations 
about economic problems and policy; but it somehow does not seem 
to reach any conclusions and does not even foreshadow the kind 
of social security policy developed by the Truman Administration 
since the lectures were delivered. It almost seems that he is agnos- 
tic about economic policy as well as about man, that the economist 
has done enough by drawing attention to the difficulties and dangers 
of different policies without committing himself to a conclusion. His 
book contains much that should be of interest to policy makers in 
business, in Labour Unions and in Government, but not, perhaps, 
so much to ordinary people who are looking for an alternative to 
serfdom, a third way, essentially different from industrial capitalism 
and totalitarian collectivism, which combines personal freedom with 
social justice. Perhaps one cannot expect a scientist who regards 
man as a kind of animal to think in such terms; one does not seek 
freedom or justice in a laboratory. Pau DERRICK. 


Artirupes 1n Soviet Russia: Toe Famiry. By Rudolf 
Schlesinger. The International Library of Sociology and Social 
Reconstruction. (Routledge: and Kegan Paul; 25s.) 

The legislation of 1936 and 1944 in the U.S.S.R. concerning the 
family, divorce and abortion was a complete reversal of previous 
doctrinaire policy. It was amusingly illustrated by the fate of an 
author, Pilniak, who published a novel early in 1936. The book, 
The Birth of Man, was attacked as propagating a bourgeois and 
sentimental conception of love and faithfulness in marriage. Then 
came the pro-family laws of July. A couple of months later the 
unfortunate Pilniak was again pilloried. but this time for the oppo- 
site reason: he had not written with sufficient respect for the family 
and the dignity of motherhood! 

For some time Christian sociologists have been aware of the 
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significance of this new family legislation. The simplest explanation 
advanced was that the rulers of Soviet Russia following the theories 
of revolutionary philosophers, had tried to put into ettect legislation 
which was in direct contradiction with the Natural Law. In the 
short period of eighteen years the nemesis which inevitably follows 
any flouting of that Law had convinced the Soviet rulers that the 
traditional idea of the family, i.e. the Christian idea, was correct. 
However, very little was known outside Russia of the circumstances 
and effects ot the 1936 and 1944 laws. It is here that Dr Schlesin- 
ger’s book is of great value. 

The present work is divided into three main parts. In the first 
part is given the background to the original family legislation as 
found in the writings of Lenin and Kollontay, and the text of the 
laws themselves. The second part gives Parts I and II of the Code 
of Laws on Marriage and Divorce of 1926, along with some reports 
of the effects of legalised abortion and of the struggle for the eman- 
cipation of woman in Soviet Asia. Finally, the third part gives 
some account of the discussions which led to the 1936 law, the 
text of the law itself and an explanation by two Soviet theorists. 
This is followed by some criticism of the idea of de facto marriage, 
a note on the abolition of co-education in the schools, and the 
text and commentary of the Family Law of 1944. 

In his Introduction, as a tribute to which one may protest that 
it is rather too brief, Dr Schlesinger points out the theory which 
held sway at first was ‘the eventual withering away of the family’ 
and that this continued so long as there was a need for greater and 
greater production. The most important function of women was 
to take their place beside man in the industrial process. The legis- 
lation of the first period had concentrated on the emancipation of 
woman, emancipation even from the duties of motherhood. 1936 
was the turning point, not so much because of the prohibition of 
abortion, but because it explicitly recognised motherhood to ‘be a 
profession to be encouraged even when carried to a point hardly 
compatible with any other form of productive activity’. 

The conclusion of this well-translated and important book is that 
the Communist (or Stalinist) attitude to the family has come full 
circle. Divorce has been made very difficult, de facto marriages are 
no longer recognised in law, while the welfare of children has been 
recognised as of paramount importance. Dr Schlesinger’s conclusion 
is that ‘what is meant to be safeguarded by the new obstacles in 
the way of divorce is not the personal interests of either party, but 
those of the community, especially that of the welfare of minor 
children’. Although the attitude has come full circle, one must not 
assume that there has been any ideological change. The first laws 
were made on the assumption that the male and female population 
were roughly equal; the 1944 legislation takes account of the 
depletion of the male population. Hence alongside the attempt to 
re-establish the traditional stable family—with the abolition of 
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co-educational schools and the introduction of fees for higher edu- 
cation—a new experiment is being tried, that of the State-supported 
unmarried mother. It remains to be seen how long it will take for 
the Soviet rulers to abandon this too and return to the Christian 
position of the family as the best and naturally decreed nursery of 
the citizens of the future. JouNn Firzsrmons. 


Senp Him Victorious. By Charles Graham Hope. (Hodder and 

Stoughton; 10s 6d.) 

This could be described as a Catholic novel, though its realism 
may not appeal to all. Its central figure, Gerald Stirling, is a boy 
at the beginning of the Great War; he reaches his victorious end 
in a Japanese prison-camp. The vicissitudes of his life, against the 
changing background of recent English history, provide a moving 
story. His interest in the Catholic Church, and his final submission, 
are depicted with admirable skill. Send Him Victorious may not 
provoke a furore; it is, nonetheless, a superb novel. K.M. 
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